AMOTHER £100 A YEAR FOR 5 YEARS OFFERED (wei 


i . (waaT! not io a Sample yet?) 


You Can Have One FREE. 
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A. Sample. of the most wonderful Food: 
Beverage ever Introduced will be sent you, ; 
In a new dainty Imitation oxydised silver’ 
sample box, without any cost whatever. 


This exceptional offer is made to intro-. 
duce the undoubted merits of Vi-Cocoa into: 
every home. : 


We. know from experience that. a trial’ 
will .make you a. seauier customer. 


The Unique aie and Restorative Powers of Vi. “Cocoa are being recognised to an extent 3 
4@ unknown in the history of any preparation ; and with the main object of still further — i 
: ‘known to the public the manifold advantages of so palatable 

and refreshing a beverage, attention is hereby called to an 
offer which, unparalleled as itis, as an absolute test of merit, 
is being welcomed daily by many thousands of people. 


THIS DAINTY SAMPLE BOX FREE. 


of a magnificent free offer will be forwarded with each sample. This unprecedented 
de as 8 means of introducing so palatable and invigorating _ @ preparation into every home. 
vited ‘to write without ‘delay, ‘as the number of. applications is increasing daily. 


‘for this new dainty naiaple (a postcard will do)? 


COA Ltd., 60. Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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Street, 0. 
gst be clearly written in ink in the space provided. 
ons are allowed in the words. If you have made a mistake in the spelling, cross the word out and 


and written down the names of stations, put the number you find in each series on the 


() When gou here found an 
in your sets until you are told 
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START THIS CONTEST 
TO-DAY. 


5100 A YEAR FOR FIVE YEARS, 


tion Gifts .. 


0 SPLENDID GRAMOPHONES, Worth from One 
. Guinea to Three Guineas Each. 


Great Station Hunting Contest. 


will be found six groupe of letters. In each case the letters, sheet arranged be thsks yeoper order, will 
eo anee of oro oe stations in the Uni gdom. Another six groups e 
week, and Peat = 
at above each group of letters a picture indicating of, at least, one station which will be found in the 


These do not arily indecate th 
fit necessarily e best solutions. 


eager Nagel nigh wee BAA 8 ge Do not send 
as many complete series 


"e ss at y forward series of solutions as they like. 
saeapeak independent: Mood tbe pages composing it must be fastened together at the 


the first prize will be the competitor from whom we receive solutions 
of — (under the conditions). 

Ay order of merit. 

. Byard Wesxty, and Home Norss. 

® he iret Pie er: capil. five years will be payable montbly to the winner, 


G 
The prizes in this competition will be open 


Nor shall the winner be allowed to eell or pledge such 


be recognised. 
Pe ne ee yaa nd comptors may et culy on te eneranding 
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Hon git greatest 
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based shall not be entitled to i 
monthly payment, and uncomfortably crowded by the jolly- looking fat ae 
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“Is it le,” the man with the gi 
whiskers on a visit to In oibat women work in ¢ 
— in this co ” 

“ ‘ ” 

Yes, in ary Oe them, answered the listeypr. 
Rd tren ayer 
i a 
a cigar of the ‘ on um” Brand. 
eee 


“Yop lasy boy! I thought that w' 
oo pany feed premiond . work a bit in hen 1. gave Jos 
low, what 


“Please m'm ta eon been ils f 
Soret t > ‘kasing tha ane rom the 
Pea 

np said the son of the millionaire, “I want a 
mo 

“What?” exclaimed the parent. ‘Where is the last 
one 1] you?” 


2 “ Why, r, you know that was nearly a moath 
wil -S0Cc~< 


Tus man with the big shirt-front tedigsatey 


asserted 
“I won't be ordered around as if I was a slave,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s no disgrace to be a waiter!” 
“ Maybe not,” said the dyspeptic guest, “but a e 
disgrace to be such a waiter as you are.”’ 
-S6ce~<- 


POORNESS ACCOUNTED FOR. é 


ctercrman who had accepted an invitation to 
officiate at 8 


junday services in a n town 
intrusted his new curate with the perlormance of his 
own duties. On returning home asked his wife 


ant che thought of Wee cna T ever haat’, che replied 


sermons.” 
> S>0c< 


“Uer!” grunted Mr. Skinnay, who was 


“these cars should charge by weight.” 
“Think so?” replied the fat man; “why, thiy’d 
hardly think it worth while to stop for you.” ~ 
=>S0Cce< 
Tue teacher was telling the class that the dies 
es of speech, and that without it a man 
id 
At this Johnny held arly Ary his hand. i 
“Well, J 


“T heard » rela hag sry ha we 
cold it spade his teeth © chatter.” 
><—0c~< 


Ir was at a country village vaiway station, and 
train came ip a kel asked the solitary porter i it 


was the train for 
He was cork it yas the train. 7 ; 
a h into a first-c com . 

"of on, 


wing he bay Aad a Lage 
ail 2/8 5 pe "here, pany? da for those ho travel firet 
“Jet's all right,” was the reply, aT was bere first?” 
0 
THE OPEN WINDOW. ‘ 


Brossom (to commercial traveller sitting by 
window) : me, sir, but that open is 


"0. T. ae “Tm sorry, but I'm afraid yqu'll 


have to put Up Wish wiah you would close sir.” 


oor ; “I should to acco! you, I 
cat” 


Blossom : “Do you refuse to close that window, sip?” 
O, T.: 


C. T.: “ You won't.” wal i 


once more, sir; will you 


(getting red in the face): “ Tt—appears}-te 
bar i: "Ot course it is. I tried to close it before fou 


a I be od 
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ee to go into the witness-box, 
If I Had Unlimited Power. 22: == 
WHAT SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE WOULD DO. Se ee eat 

ler, M.A eet app enna that 

No. 7.—The Rev. Montague Fowler, M.A. re Se nl 


(Mz. Fowzzr is one of the best known and most 


Similar “ indiscretions” on the part of certain members 
workers among the poor. At All 


of the staff of more than one metropolitan hospital have 
been reported from time to time in the Press. 

There are three points in regard to some, of our 
hospitals on which grave dissatisfaction exists in the 
public mind. These are: 

(L) Mismanagement. 

(2) Alienation of public funds to objects other than 
those for which the money was subscribed ; and 

(3) Want of consideration in the treatment of 
patients, 


WHAT THE PRINCE OF WALES HOLDS NECESSARY. 


religious and 
w be of 


medical staff 


mous meer, was educated at Harrow and Trinit; 

fam “Cambridge, and became chaplain to the late 
pee ie Benson. Clever and kind-hearted, Mr. 
Fowler, as will be seen from the following article, does 
not mince his words where wrongdoing is concerned, 
and his trenchant criticism of certain evils connected 
with our hospitals is, it is to be feared, only too well 
founded.] 


r. 
Sr. Fowler is a son of the late Sir John Fowler, the 


it necessary, as he did in an important speech delivered 
nearly a year ago, to suggest amendments in the 
thanagement of certain of our hospitals, there must be 
circumstances urgently requiring revision. The fact 
is that in our hospitals we do not always get the right 
men in the right places. Tho governors and other 
officials are too often lacking in business knowledge, 
or unable to devote adequate time and attention to 
details, while the resident doctors are not, as a rule, 
sufficiently experienced to discharge the very onerous 
responsibilities devolving on them. Of course, when- 
ever a hospital doctor or s' n is criticised, the 


county or 


——— 


trust money. 

To begin with, I would exterminate the “ sweater.” 

I would insist on at least a “living wage” for women 
and children, upon whom the “sweater” mainly prcys, 
and I would e it impossible for a woman to be com- 
pelled to work for eighteen hours out of the twenty-four 
making match-boxes at 24d. the gross; or for such a 


ss. 32S 2 SS 


wing : Mrs. H. . | retort is that he gives his services for nothing. 
: et sy eonteal at 6 pel, gm baby died, it aoe 3 in the instance above referred to, these services are 
: and at mid-day she was working at her sewing machine | not of great. value, 
@ making blouses. This was in order to provide food In any case, however, it must be remembered that a 
r for the family, as her husband was out of work (see hospital appointment is of immense commercial benefit | o¢ the Church 
Bluebook on Factories and Workshops, col. 2569, | 88 8n advertisement for private practice, as well as a 
k 978) : : ’ | valuable daily education in medical and surgical science, |‘ and I believe in 
mn eae HELP FOR WOMEN WORKERS unpbtsinable shears: cacti aaa 
: : ere are excellently- ospitals, re 
ss O saig Seine, temedin Womdarectiaes’ ort are splendid and self-sac surgeons and physi- | mancouvre. 
: handicapped by not having the same opportunities of | 500 staceed to 7 5 ong ens hout 
- co-operation and organisation which the other sex have Regine) wee eS ea feotiloticna should “be maintaining 
secured for themselves, and my first step would be to| °° ? Bina fon imitated 
he help thegs in this respect. Not that I am by any means | ©™°°Ur88 : : 
er an unqualified admirer of the trades unions as at THE ALIENATION OF PUBLIC FUNDS. to the clergy—ha 
it, present conducted. They did a great work when they In regard to the alienation of public funds to other 
establi the principle of the “living wage”; they | pu , I need only refer to report of the com- 
did an. equally great wrong when they limited the | mittee inted by the Prince of Wales, of which Sir | be for a wor 
a individual's output and , bad, and in- | Edward was Chairman. the position 


different workmen all on same level. 


The average man, when he sends his subscription to a 
further protect the working classes 


, I would hospital, does so under the impression that he is 
introduction of a strong and effectual Aliens 


in this paper (if I had unlimited power)—out of every 
through Facog on va teas ae eee ere 
7 parsons, a ly in response ir 

ap 5 eabeertbe over £70,000! . 
want to make the hospitals more popular, by calling 
attention to the blots in oyr system, which, until they 
are removed, will continue to check the flow of philan- 
thropic donations to these admirable and Christlike 
institutions. I would also, in addition to the chaplain, 
attach a religious sisterhood to every hospital—as the 
All Sainte’ Sisters were, I believe, at one time attached 
to University College Hospital—so that the materialistio 
and purely scientific side of hospital life, which at 
present predominates, should be balanced by the 
spiritual influence of the sisteys This 
incalculable benefit, not only to the 
patients, but also to the students, the nurses, and the 


Turning from questions of ee! to the 
matter of local government, c 
extravagance of our municipal authoritics, and 
lighten the burden of the rates, which are ruining 
thousands of tradesmen, and deprcciating the value 
of property everywhere. This could be done by 
limiting the holding of responsible positions on our 
borough governing bodies to those whom 
heredity and experience have qualificd for dealing with 


would eck the 


my views are somewhat “ progressive " 


in regard to the right of the individual to secure the 
means of earning fair wages, I am conservative cnaugh 
to be convinced that power and responsibility should be 
placed in the hands of those whom long centuries have 
accustomed to its use. I think it is a mistake to make, 
so to speak, servants our masters ; and the best servants 
hold this opinion as strongly as thcir employers. 
MATTERS ECCLESIASTICAL. 
Turning to ecclesiastical affairs, I would limit, the 
power of the political dissenter to hindcr the pi 68 
- Ihave not a word to say against Non- 
conformists, among whom I number many good fricnds, 


ute freedom of religion. But I 


have no sympathy with the political dissenter, who 
uses religion as a cloak for political obstruction and 


I would give the Bishops greater power for 
discipline and _ enforci: obedience, 
whether in to faults of omission or of commission. 
Then I woul appl the principle of the living wage 


my way, therc would be no curates 


starving on £80 to £100 a year. Some of my Radical 
friends will say that that is enough to live upon. It may 


man ; it certainly is not for one holding 
a clergyman of Church of England. 


So long as the people of this country demand that the 
clergy shall be men of education, and that, as a rule, 


b thereby hel directly to relieve the trials of some | they should be married ; so long as the clergy and their 
m Bill, which would enact that no alien should come to, suffering fellow creature, and he would be highly | wives are d to hold 8 social position which brings 
his or within, this country so long as Englishmen | indignant if he knew that 20 per cent. or even 50 per them in touch with the rich, as well as with their poor 
and lishwomen lacked employment, which they | cent. of his gift was to be d to the encouragement | parishioners; then I maintain that the laity ought to 
i mpeting with them of vivisection, by bei lied to the maintenance of | see to it that the stipends of the clergy are sufficient to 
ei Char! “fe “hon ra rad Ph ' ie ity which | the Medical School ae enable them to fulfil the obligations which are laid upon 
for welcomes ant’ shelters’ the ‘destitute alien, our oe ea man likes to pebocriba for = iran among 5 a tar ally x silteas: the hice, a Ck “ain 
own poor starving, is not charity at all, but a | med research, well and good; but gives hi ally, I would | re : ; 
flagrant injus i “mite” t de comforts for the patients, he has the | vexatious fees and impositions now laid upon them, 
. us, to : tT his tat gs in wae ‘a bas as i right to pathy gion every nny af it shall be so | moneys which, in many cascs, go to the maintenance 
leases, while trades unionism forbids our men to meet | expended. The Medical Bchodl of §t. George’s Hospital | of sinccures. ; ; 
om fim on his own ground. n, as is frequently the | has set an excellent example in this respect by issuing sleies once more to charitable enterprises, I would 
len porsid me in Oe > tar wets elo apres ee: Pet ird and most serious charge. I ha preted a to wer Gat pe og ce 
i i intain th turn now ird and most serious oe ve ; 0 ‘ 
ty ° in gd wt — teri — Why is it that the poor, especially women, shrink —— reforms ; \ 
es aes eee oS Fe ey ee etaarityt’ At ie pemible task theve tioned would, I 
: the i of accepting chari is i ere , 
and an regard: to the ‘undeser bling. pois take ney te some Peling of the kind, I believe that | fancy, exhaust the ; 
had about in fear and: trem deat ae deacti many of the poor dread going into hospital on account | resources of “ un- , 
stumble against a job, I would on a Lind of refor. | of the inconsiderate, and sometimes even inhumane, | limited power. 
ud with them. 1 would lace tn eae bo, na in | tTeatment which they or their friends hare at timet | Gyert aecks Mme. Alice Esty contributes to this sere.) 
J 1 ey 
H “ no experienc 
He Ghreh Amr ator, Home ett cade | WHEN DOCTORS AME. A numa a 
a rigoroes ‘discipline, they had bit of | ‘The doctors, of course, will tell you that there is no | 4 \useacran treolin rete aot 
work, and gained, or ined, some foundation of | time in s busy hospital to observe those niceties of | ;.’s pallway okatien foal a the Cal mc aap 
said manliness. I would put them back into the | conduct which a medical man would show to a private | 07 Seva: train . 
at I world and give them a fair start in it, I would invite | lady patient, and that if the poor get their treatment 4 hee you going by this train?” 
poy, the Rev. Carlile, of the Church Army, to under- | for Lar they must put up with inconveniences | uy aa y 
t take the ment of this institution. in order that the students may be taught. But ifa| «to. you any luggage?” 
ee rede ten an ait ore | Eovaeia nh Ab ame earl Ser edgy thas | NE a 
bard tne dozen strokes of the ‘‘cat” | any paying patient would receive, then the charity #0 tno big 7 my jean yes s Snag me a fare: Ihave 
every or six months, © be an effectual | freely expended on our hospitals might well be diverted | ¢.. one of them. You take one for me; ithwill cost 
- deterrent to crimes of this kind. Though s staunch | towards a system of small fees to be paid on behalf of you nothing—you see?” 
. aan eae! : at we a edge Preis | 2 ‘ily, te ee of the shortcomings in “Yes, I seo; but I haven’t any ticket.” * 
entire abolition of corporal p ment ; an ppily, however, i “ I thought you ssid you were going by this 
jam that so-called tarians w transfer some of | this respect, there are eminent doctors and | , fil going 
athy they iminals to their ho leave nothing to be desired in the control | ‘T@’0 ; wo 
hae a sisi the exerci posi the students, and in the example| ,, “a T’m one of the company’s inspectors 
nme AGAINS PERSO they set. : 
an Speaking generally I mel mail ll against Then, gm there muah be hen outpatients, whe The extra was paid. 
u wrong with the management w 
hen. ee ene St meee carions eee © i Tame are seriously ill, are frequently kept waiting four and | Manna (at the breakfast table): “You always ought 
sai is yo dn the well-being of the tndivaiuall five hours—sometimes even without shelter from the | to use your napkin, Georgie.” 
Jeenlly qzeoter then Whe object of my very close | rain—before they are seen by the resident medical| Georgie: “I am it, mamma. I've got the dog 
Desapet would be the i imposible | officer. a tied to the leg of tho table with it.” 
all. and earnest attention. I woul Lag papas No doubt many a doctor will say: “What business hema 
ae segiteaial fas estiga ion Ta a has a parson Ls gy rag al ro ia My Prorzsson (who married one of his students) 
rible In instance a Tear-inch Scenpa was missed church and nent an lett the alone, the | “Emily used to be one of the most ots, 
after an operation, having been sewn My ee psa eds rity of them would be c in six months. | but since she’s been my wife she won't listen to me 
went die ir emsiie impossible for two eminent surgeons Frat aor Jould have this printed in letters of gold | at all. 


Five years’ good pay for ten weeks’ light work, (See firet page.) 
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SLEEPING WITH OPEN EYES. 
Au fishes which sleep do so with their open, 
as they are not peorided with eyelids, oak anak 
therefore, close thuir eyes. From experiments made, 


it was discovered that some fishes have no preference 
for the night-time, but sleep equally well P sts the 


‘hey may be observed resting quite motionless for 
ods, apparently in sleep, except that, ha no 

eyelids, they are unable to close their eyes or ude 
influence from without. 

The hare also sleeps with its eyes , for the simple 

ion that its eyes are unp ed with ey 
of these, there is a thin membrane which covers 
pees ip asleep. This membrane, as in the case of 
certain birds, folds like a curtain in the corner of the 
eye, and, by an instantaneous action, flies back when 
sight is Ly sap! leaving the eye immediately and fully 
exercise of sight. 

Some birds, such as the eagle, also have this mem- 
brane, which, when at rest, lies in the corner of the 
eye, folded up like a drawn curtain. 

><S0ce< 


7-o0c< 
OUR SAILORS’ gl ep 2 
t ilors first jforms in reign of Queen 
arb Nena tetgicl anes that naval commanders 
were to wear scarlet. This order was confirmed by 


avy appear to have worn uniforms 


serge could be improved upon. 
‘ 3 >>:0c-<— 

“J wien,” said the girl thoughtfully, “that they 
paaye scab use that Bacall Ry eine ‘spon the sea 
“And ‘why not?” asked the P peng. ton anxicusly. 

“Well, you know what kind of I always 
on a‘sea voyage.” 
; >—0c 


night and sundry 
ioudejaculations, and, going to his door, he found a 
the town council floundering about 


“ Good-evening, sir; I am glad to see stirring 
in this matter .. last,” and ae saying be 6 closed the 


“ Ger out, you ornithorhynchus!” The man 


ore] a friend of the speaker. 
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ANCIENT TRADE SECRETS. a 
Tue oldest secret trade process is either 
the method of inlaying the Fardest with and 
silver (which seems to have been first at 
Damascus ages ago, and is still known only to the 
smiths and their perils), or else the manufacture 
Chinese red or ilion. 
This is a secret which the Chinese have kept for an 
Chins, og ew a a ‘he War kes ag 
e s0 in 
vain to produce s pigment that possesses the same 
brilliancy and durability as this. 
Of course, there are imitations both of Damascus 
work and Chinese vermilion, but the authentic pro- 
ceases in both manufactures are still secret. 
SOC 


“T woricen after left the house this morning you 


went back . "t know that’s unlucky?” 
“Well, eet have bone deal more unlucky 
'y wife called me.” 


for me if I hadn’t gone back. 
-><>0 


WERE NOT WEARING CORONETS. 
A WEWLY-MADB was extremely proud of his 
coronet stamped on nearly every- 

thing belonging to him. 

alking across a field on his estate one day he 
| ay ee ee “have you , n 
t think so, lord,” replied the man; “I 

rabbits ; 


don’t think could at least, 
had no promt on — ead 


your bills I would age rapidly eno 
>-S0ce< 
BRUNETTES HAVE THICK SKIN. 
Tas human skin not only varies in thickness in 
different individuals, but also in different parte th 


inch Eiticicknees whilst tn others ib W-1-20th 


The skin of women and children is thinner than that 
of men. A thick skin is always developed over parts 
where ee an as on the hands and 


rag dae the skin varies with the colour of 
eo 

Usually, black hair and dark brown are 
associ. with a thick skin; a ck skin 
is found brown hair and blue or grey eyes; the 
finest skin belongs to blondes, and is a accom- 
paniment of’auburn or hair. 


0 
Unctz Jonx: “Why, my girl ve grown like a 
cucumber vine! How Ueat tao you \ toe matxinonial 
Clara: “Well, uncle, I’m on my fifth lap.” 
te) 


A DESERT RAILWAY. 


800 feet below level of the sea, and is, as might be 

expected, en dessa of Oak Sabet: 

—-, oor 
TE TOUEPED 18713 


ALL OVER THE EARTH.’ 
No animal is met with over so wide an area of the 
surface as man. creature which most 
nearly approaches him im this res is the dog, which, 
in one form or another, is to be found everywhere 
except in the West Indies, Madagascar, and the Oceanic 
Islands. Even to these places dogs have been intro- 
—_ men who came from countries where they 
abounded. 
In making the above statement, the word “dog” is 


regions of the extreme North and South. Bats, too, 


“ Evanr housekeeper must realise,” said Mrs. Prim, 
“that ‘cleanliness is next to godliness.’”’ 

“Unless,” replied Mrs. Popley, “she happens to 
have several growing boys around the house; then 
she realises it’s next to impossible.” 

: -S0c-<— 
HOW TO AVOID ‘‘CHAPS.” 


This finds 

bodies, and when any portion of the body gets cold the 

blood-vessels which traverse it contract, with the result 

that the flow of blood is diminished. 

tenant ones fhe me ae 

resume lormer , if an slight 

exceed it, ~* the reaction on sae Tt of the 

result of these different uperations 


ira eabesanié may be prevented by exercising care 


not to expose the hands to the extremes of cold and 
heat. If the hands do get tho i 
should be taken to 


roug » care 
us - yon they are warmed sein as 
grad as possib! ything like utti em to 
a hot i, and thus ind a rapid ihauge in their 
condition, cannot fail to induce “chaps.” 
~ >S0Cc-< 
Bossy: “Is every word in this dictiona ep” 
Peckley : “Oh, gs my child. Ev litle’ while a 
new word comes into the language.” 
: “What's the latest word, pa?”’ 
P : “Your ma will tell’ you. She always has 
the last word.” 
0c 


NO OTHER WAY. 


Pp” 
the exasperated crowd, like one man, 
tc him out!” and out the interrupter 
" ‘ 


of the hall f him out. “You’re a nice 
to kick up that row!” he said. “What did 
ry iol 
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Fighting Frost with Calico. 


Prorxe who live in these Islands rather look forward 
than otherwise to the first clear, bright, frosty days 
of winter. Certainly they cannot in the least appre- 
ciate the absolute dread which falls upon the orange 
or pine-apple, nee ee ‘_ pe 
he sees re cold snap” si; i rom 
the nearest church tower or tows hall a 

If the cold snap be a really severe one, such as fell 
upon the State of Florida in the end of December, 
1895, absolute ruin may be the result. On that 
occasion the temperature was 75 degrees at six o'clock 
one evening, and thirty hours later had fallen to 
16 d that is, there were 16 degrees of frost. 
With this terrible cold came such a gale from the north- 
west that all precautions were useless. Oranges were 
frozen into yellow balls of ice, the trees turned brown 
as if by fire, the bark cracked from root to summit, and 
damage done to the extent of two millions sterling. 

8 visitations as this are rare indeed. The 
ordinary winter frosts of such latitudes do not exceed 
four or five d . and from such a comparatively 
slight degree o cold it is perfectly possible for tho 
farmer to thoroughly protect his crops. His usual 
method is to make an artificial fog. hen there is no 
wind, this is a most efficient protection. Under a 
heavy,coating of fog or mist even such delicate things 
as cuc rs will survive a frost. There are several 
ways of making artificial fog. 

most simple is to light large fires of wood, and 
when night comes to smother these with masses of 
damp leaves or grass. This causes a heavy, clinging, 
white smoke. Another idea which is used in Italy and 
the South of France, as well as in America, is to hang 


wire baskets of lighted charcoal to the lower branches 
of the trees and cover these with wet straw. 

In California a fog generator is used. A kind of 
four-wheeled vehicle carries a shcct-iron tank, the 
upper part of which is full of straw, kept wet by an 
automatic spray of water. Underneath is a grate, 
upon which tar is burnt, a great heat being caused | 
by a blast from an automatic fan. The denseness of 
the fumes so caused must be seen to be believed. 

A_twenty-year-old orange or lemon tree in good | 
condition will bring to its owner an annual income of | 
£8 to £5. It is therefore worth spending moncy to; 
protect such a property from injury. In ida the | 
owners of such trees now use canvas tents for their | 
protection. These awnings are in some cases 25 to: 
30 feet high, and 15 square, and their cost is £3) 
apiece for canvas alone. The framework is generally 
mado by the purchaser from the timber which grows | 


41 at hand. As seventy orange trees grow on an acre of | 


| grove, the cost of so protecting them figures out at | 


- at least £250 an acre, includi 


carriage and labour. 
Even in England the question of protection from 
frost is yearly becoming more important. The chry- 
santhemum has become the favourite autumn flower, 
and in many districts, the Fens especially, there are 
acres upon acres of chrysanthemums and dahlias grown 
in the open. As it would be impossible, ‘from an 
economi int of view, to build glass-houses to cover 
such quantities of flowers, and as the great object of 
the pov is the late crop, which brings, of course, 
the best price, many plans have been tried to save the 
plants from early frost. . 
Experience has shown that the best frost protector is 


ww? 


calico. Lights are made just like those used for cold 
frames but less heavily constructed, 


—-—)-——— 


Trees Covered with Cloth and 
Warmed by Steam. 


and instead of 
lass a kind of coarse calico, epoca manufactured 
for the purpose, is nailed across the wooden framework. 

These lights are easy to carry, and form as capital 
protection from wind and frost. Of course calico will 
not avail against a really heavy drop of temperature 
otk, ewe expcajenced, in; Whe sttee act r last, 
but it is wonderful how completely it protects agzinst 
the ordinary white frost of early autumn. 

Up in Cambridgeshire ae will seo two or three acres 
in one patch all covered in with calico towards the end 
of on and by this simple means the growers 
usually keep their blooms in exquisite condition right 
into November. 

Another peculiar method of frost fighting is emp:oyed 
in California wherever i on is in practice. A 
dam of earth is made around the grove, and on the 
approach of frost the whole place is flooded some inches 
deep. The water slowly gives out its latent heat, and 
so keeps up the air temperature. 

For pine-apples and early vegetables the whole arca 
is usually set wi , which hold in place a light 
roofing of lathes. en cold is at h the grower 
piles branches upon the lath roof, and so prev.nts 
too rapid radiation of heat. 

The most expensive of all plans for frost-fighting, 
but perhaps the most efficient, is that of employing 
steam heat. Between every row of trees open wooden 
troughs are set on These are veep with a 
constant flow of warm water from a boiler, 
and by this method the atmosphere over a considerablo 
area can be raised from two to four degrees. 


Why Men Prefer Little Wome 


Ir is a fact that the great majority of men prefer ' girl, nor will he attempt to flatter her; and as for 
little women ; and, after all, it is hardly to be wondered ! chaffing her—why, no ordinary man has the courage 
at, for little women possess many atiributes, most of | necessary to attempt that feat. 
them charming, which are quite foreign to their tall ! 


sisters. The ordinary man thoroughly enjoys a 
flirtation, but he enjoys it all the more if the mai 
quite petite; in fact, when one considers the matter, 
ran a very tall young lady be expected to enter into a 
fiirtation? Would it not seem altogether beneath her? 
Surely it would, for the tall lady must be dignified at 
all costs, , 

And that, perhaps, explains in a measuro why men 
do not exactly take to the tall girl ; she is too co d, too 


Then a tall woman is a trifle awkward; she cannot 


ood | capture male hearts by darting about here and there | 
be | like a ray of sunshine, a thing which her smaller sister | 


‘ean do with easc. The tall girl, in fact, feels her 
height; she is aware that her many inches demand a 
somewhat rigorous form of etiquette ; indeed, she very 
well knows that even if she were inclined to do as her 
smaller sister does, she must not, or she will certainly 
look foolish. 

The simple truth is that the very tall girl is sadl 


severe, too reserved, as a rule, to appeal to men. Now, | handicapped; by nature she may bo a 1 


a little woman has winning little ways with her; she 
is playful and kittenish, and can enter into any fun 
that is going. ‘ . 
But just try to imagine a very tall girl actin, 
kittenish manner ;.why, the very idea is absurd, and 
as to her ever trying to be funny—well, just put it to 


ey have you ever known a tall girl who was | anything. 


unny ? 
A ai , the general set of the figure may have a lot 
to do with it; the maid of modest height is, as a rule, 


fairly plump ‘and round, and, somehow or other, that | but she, 


style of build in a woman seems to appeal to man. 
tall girl is, more often than not, inclined to 


pany . 
| frivolous girl, but with her height that would never do; 
| accordingly, she proceeds to act in an unnatural 

manner, and, of course, succeeds very well in making 


in a | herself look ridiculous. 


| At the same time, the tall girl has her admirers— 
| very little men, who generally have check enough for 
The ordinary, even the tall, man is afraid 
of the tall woman, but the very little man is not; 
he is usually willing to make up with, and, if circum- 
stances are favourable, fall in love with, tall woman, 
uite understanding matters, is often obliged 

to repel his advances; she realises that she would 
' simply become a laughing-stock if she encouraged him, 


angularity, and that build of woman certainly does not , and that, for a woman of many inches, is almost 


—~ to man. . . ; 

young fellow can lark with a maid of few inches ; 
she is amenable to flattery, and does not ‘kick at a bit 
of chaff. But a man dare not lark with a very tall 


intolerable. 
Candidly, have we not all enjoyed a chuckle at the 
sight of a five foot man walking out a six foot. lady? 
e have; and tall women know very well that if they 


Mm. 


By One who Longs 
for Love. 


walk out, say as sweethearts, with very little men, 
on leat gratis amusement for an unsympathetic 
public. 

Looking at matters from a more serious point of 
view, the fact must be acknowledged that the very'tall 
woman is not in much demand as a wife. If a man 
thinks of marrying, he likes to picture his wife-to-bo 
as a “little woman,” never a huge one ; and, of course, 
if it comes to utility, there can be no doubt that the 
little woman, as a wife, can be of far greater use to a 
man than a very tall one; the little woman is, as 8 
rule, a much more shrewd and sharp individual than 
her tall sister. 

Even if a man selects a very tall girl as a sweethcart, 
why, she does not make a very one; ow, ‘you 
ounce co ar kissing from ldehaageen r= 

‘ow, it is one thing to gather up a plump, yicldi 
little woman into your arms and imprint—well, let = 
be reasonable and say & score of kisses on her upturned 
lips, and quite another matter to seize hold of a two- 
yard iece of femininity turn up your own lips 
towards a maiden’s half a foot above you. Men 
don’t like that sort of thing, it seems to be unnatural, 
to say the least of it, and, besides, under the circum- 
stances, a man feels a bit foolish. ; 

Yet, one cannot help feeling sorry for the very tall 
girl; after all, it is no fault of hers that she is so tall; 
she really should not be blamed, but she very often is 
blamed for her many inches. A great injustice maybe 
--a hardship probably—but in any case the fact 
remains that man has always preferred the little 
woman, and will likely continue to do so, 


Four-footed Poachers. 


Tho fox is usually considered the greatest plunderer 
of, and enemy to, game; but he is not always that. 
The habits of the fox are nocturnal and usually solitary. 
Tts food, as @ rule, consists of mice, rats, and even 
insects and worms, and the familiar depredations on 
game and poultry yards are usually committed in the 
springtime, when food is required for the numerous 


< But although the spring is chiefly its season of attack 
jut OU; e spring 1s chie ) 

on game, it ‘s very toe of birds of all kinds; and, 
indeed, on occasions the fox will not be content with 
ordinary game, but will attack fawns and lambs. 
Gamekeepers have, therefore, no liking for foxes, and 
at times organise night hunts after them. . 

It is said that only the most intelligent ones in each 
generation will live long enough to b , hence it is 
to this fact that the extraordinary cunning of the fox 

be ascribed. So cunning are foxes, that to trap 
them is well-nigh impossible, as # trap can seldom 


80 set and concealed as to cause the foxes to be unaware 


once saw @ fox approaching @ group of hares which wero 
fala. Assuming a limp, it approached 
them: with ita head down, feigning to be eatin, clover. 
£ near eno it rushed at the hares 

and ran off with one of the best of them. 
‘On anothcr occasion a fox was seen swimming towards 


? 


some wild ducks with a piece of turf in its mouth. It 
thus looked as though a piece of turf wero floating down 
stream. It may be scen how hard a task it is to catch 
such a keen and cunning hunter as the fox. 

Perhaps one of the greatest animal poachers, and one 
of the, least in size, is the common weasel. Standing 
two and a half inches in height, and being only seven 
and a half inches long from its nose to the tip of its 
tail, it is nevertheless a most persevering hunter. Its 
scent is as keen as its sight; it quarters t und like 
a dog, and wearies out animals much larger and 
apparently much stronger than itself. 

ery nimble and bold, it is yet vefy wary, and is | 
difficult to catch. It can climb walls and trees with 
great agility, and does not hesitate to plunge into the 
water in pursuit of the vole, or, as it is more commonly 
called, the water-rat. 

Tho writer of this article once saw an interesting 
sight on a moor in Scotland. Seeing a hare runnin 
round and round in a small area, he crawled closer an 
closer until he saw the cause of it. A weasel was chasing 
the hare, and, after a chase which lasted a considerable 
time, the poor hare lay down through sheer exhaustion 
and its bloodthirsty pursuer immediately pounced 
upon it. ; 

Tho stoat, or, as it is called in its winter dress, the 
ermine, is a species of weasel. It is considerably 
larger than the common weasel, being ten inches lo 
exclusive of the tail, which is fully four and a 
inches in length. It is a most ferocious and blood- 
thirsty animal. =. ; : 

Like the weasel, it displays indomitable perseverance 


8 


in the pursuit of its prey, and does great harm amongst 
young hares and rabbits, grouse and partridges. 

Amos birds the chief chers and enemies of 

yamc in Britain are hawks and crows. Hawks are keen 
hunters, and very destructive to game and poultry. 
The goshawk is a most persevering bird, and can thread 
its way through a thick wood in pursuit of game. ' 
_ It has been known, on occasions when the rabbit 
it was chasing got into its hole, to sit on a neighbouring 
tree and wait sometimes for hours for the reappearance 
of its prey, to be rewarded for its patience in the long 
run, however. 

Hawks do not attack their prey with their bills, as is 
generally supposed, but swoop down on their victim 
and attack them with their claws, so 

The specics of crows which are birds of prey ars 
the carrion crow and the ed crow. In most parts 
of Scotland the carrion crow is, without any show of 
reason, called the hoody crow. 

Both these species resemble the raven more than the 
rook. They seldom or never associate in flocks, and 
not only ee carrion to insects, worms, and vege- 
table food, but watch and attack weak animals, and 
even young lambs. On this account a premium is often 
offered for their destruction, and gamekee relent- 
lessly pursue them on account of their robbin, nests, 
from which they take cither the eggs or the helplcss 
young. 

The raven also preys on game, and often on much 
larger animals. Its method of attack is invariably to 
render its victims blind by picking out their eyes at the 
moment of attack. 
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Picked Pars. 


wailstcoatepocket Waistcoat. 
“e hich ts designed ner ‘ 
w ase 
Talis. The only an ounce and a half, and 


enn be folded so as to go into an ordinary envelope. 
Zating from Electric Plates. 
A New York restaurant usen an electrically heated 
to keep one’s food warm. 8o long as the current is 
on ou ean dine in as leisurely « way as you like, 
and there . no danger of receiving a shock the 


SnakeeKkin Clothes. 


—— skin is now used for clothing. The skin 
chosen is that of the anaconda snxke, and by ae ce 


exceedingly warm. 
The Highest Garden. . 
The highest garden in the world, 6,000 feet above sea 
wreta'ty Guess Marguerite of Italy. ‘The geraea, which 
ite italy. en, wi 
is said to be the richest aud most porionk its kind in the 
is devoted to the cultivation of Alpine plants and 


Picture Pars. 


SIGNAL TO SOLDIERS. 

To readers who reside near military headquarters and 
camps the accompanying picture is probably 
familiar, though perbans they have no idea of 
ite meaning. It is a signal to the soldiers 
who are domiciled there. A large ball and 
an ord t is all that it comprises. 


daunted by a drizzle, the ball is not very often 


—-toKoo—— 
USED FOR CHEAPNESS. 
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io chown in the {lastation, 
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peculiar 5 
the | pipes have Mor deme metal bowls with bamboo stems and 
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Tough Spiders’ Webs. 


Ie. 
London is to be with Hungarian pork b, 
In the forests of Java there are spiders whose webs are Ay 


eo tough that a knife is required to cut calling 
Leong- Bir 
te ee or nek at The Smallest Coin. 
in the of game family for nearly eighty The natives of Malay Ya have in use the 


the 
smallest current coin in world. It is a eort of 
Diver. paw A juice of a tree, and is worth 
Ackerman, a put ona about one ten-thousandth of a penny. 


Miss Jessie missionary, recently 
diver’s suit in Ceylon and brought Ls: techie or | Uselese Staircases. 
pearl oyster 


beds, seven valuable pear: In the huge skyscraping apartment houses in New 
Busy Clergyman. York the staircase is beco of less im every 
Besides conducting all the services, the rector of day. These buildings often con’ three or four lifts, and 
Sie, peepee fret ne elhee the organ, | new tenants are sometimes months in a house before even 
a the singing, teaches in Sunday-school, and sometimes knowing the whereabouts of the staircase. 
officiates as sideeman. Lettere and Poste-cards. 
How tae Japs Smoke. The world’s use of postcards is enormous. Ger. 
The Japanese smoke in # very manner. The | many uses 1,16 3 United States, 770,500,000; Great 


Britain, 613,000,000, As to letters, however, the United 
metal mouthp’ , and only hold enough tobacco for three States is far ahead of all other countries. The total comber 
or four whifls, They rarely smoke more than one pipeful of letters posted there during 1903 was 4,109,000,000. 
ata time. A Long Tow. 
eye ee nearing completion in the U: Sica, Jenin 

4 man who was an lum as com will acoemmo- 
foo months’ preiee m 16,000 tons, and will weigh 10,600 tons. ‘The 
which is intended for te PAE, will he towed 

an 


demanded admittance to his old room. the time occupied will be five months. - = 
g g A gold-plated pencil-case is given to the sender of each original 
illustrated paragraph used here. Sce footline. 


A SEASIDE SIGNAL. MARKING THE TREES. 

IwrzNDING passengers by steamboat at some seaside Ar this time of there may often be seen a man 
resorts may have noticed a emall| walking throug 

at the crosstree of the 


. This l youngtrees. Some he marks 
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the pier to moor, for it is flown 
on one side of the other, according promising oung 
to the state of the wind and tide. re ssplings, those which he 
This signal serves a double pur- a thinks are likely to grow into 
Ss to ngers 2 . ge Sane and marking 
which side to wait the arrival of the “boat, and ose so that the woodcutters 
delay is thus avoided. searching for timber shall neither uproot them nor 
agebeiams cut them down. ; 
SAVES THE BOILERS. ee . 
Tun simple device shown in the illustration may be LEST THE ENGINE JUMP, 
found on many both stationary, 
marine, to prevent 
ess of their 
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Faou the very first I was devoted to musie, both vocal I mapz my début at the mature of six yom I want first to a school on Haverstock 
When I was not singing ‘or my } et the Tacgn Theatre, Havana. At a < Se sony a De Sows len ladies. I was seven 
own edification, fale rel age. I would be at oe Ne Se ee ve aera then. My father inguired of one of the old 
the piano, my favourite pieco “'The Blue Bells ially written for me. I kindly to the how I was progressing, and she ied : “ He gets 
of Scotland,” surely a very “in ¢ an ion ing hard at one in a few years | on very well with his music” (I used to play the piano at 
of ‘my Scottish wife. I also rem that, for some | I was regarded as the one ly bright “star” | five years of 5, “bes I amt ouve he will one ay 

reason or other, I would never any but the black | of the combination. a clown!” Wasn't that strange! The foresight of the 
notes. The violin, too, was a favourite instrument of me to call her the Mother Shipton of 


mine, and I had taught myself to play it—possibly not 
quite s0 well as Sarasate or Kubelik—by the time I put 
on-my first pair of knickerbockers, 


to my début singer was made as a choir- 
bey han an Slices fone ic pe my 
m rude 


read, or heard, of t 
ment was the organist, Mr. Albe 


rt 
subsequently. became # good friend to 
e ment was entirely successful. But Mr, 


My first distinct recollection of anything in cesta EA, Swath The Citensies es, Oe Nes Sane 


particular was taken in a fly, with.my brothers came true. 

and si to ok fhe ite see honour of the CROOKS, M.P, 

— ene Se ee ot these itemine- I yimst remember a tle wee room in, Bhertot 
ons were effected le glass coloured lamps Street, Poplar. Seven , includin, r an 

wicks and oil, but eg and there were more brilliant | mother, atl goes oa 8 ‘marine 


rhi i z: hah bees 4 
gas stars, which my father pointed out to me as quite s| stoker. He been a stoker on a mail boat, but had 
* R. arm 


novelty. My father, 0. R. Leslie, R.A., was at that| lost an by an accident, in compensation lor which 
time a on his picture-of “ Queen Victoria Taking my mother received 10s. 6d. and a red flannel petticoat. 
the Sacrament on the Core of her Coronation,” and | As a one-armed father was no great wage 


man 

I. have distinct of some of the| earner, and my mother bread and treacle for us 

distingulahed people coming to our house to eit for this By making ollakin conte, Trouble came into my small 
: : one out-d 
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WORK FOR THE WORKLESS. 


Some of the Schemes Which Have Been Suggested 
and Tried in Order to Solve the Unemployed 
Problem. 


Tre gencrous donation of £2,000, made by Qucen 
Alexandra, and her appeal to the Empire on behalf of 
the ‘unemployed, once more directs attention to the 
difficulty of finding some practical scheme for making 
workers of the workless. As every winter brings.an 
increased number of unemployed, so it also brings a 
crop of suggestions for their relief, but very few schemes 
are of any value. 

Of recent experiments, that of Mr. Joseph Fels, per- 
haps, has had the most success. This philanthropic 

entleman believes that a solution to the problem can 

found in going back to Britain's deserted land. He 
has offered to share with nincteon others in a guarantee 
to settle 5,000 families in Great Britain on condition 
that the Government assist to the extent of a subsidy 
of £300,000. 

Mr, Fels has been led to make this offer because 
of the success that has attended the labour colony 
schemes with which he has been connected. 

At Dunton, near Laindon, Essex, where tho Poplar 
Board of Guardians have a colony on the land provided 
free of rent and interest by Mr. Fels, one successful 
farm has been at work for many months. 

At Hollesley Bay, on tho Suffolk coast, there is 
another successful colony. ; 

Here 1,300 acres have been lent rent free for threo 
years to the Central Committee of the London Unem- 
ployed Fund, and here the workless are taught the 
various branches of farm work, receiving sixpence a 
week each, while money, averaging about fourtccn 
shillings weekly, is sent to their wives and familics. 

Three other farms belonging to Mr. Fels are being 
taken over by public authorities for the establishment of 


ven me a nose of which 
most renowned “pointer” 
Vv. a well be prou 
® otbing really worth 
doing has ever been done 


The Secrets of Cultivating a Good Memory. sacrifice, and although, I 


By DiTAS, “The Memory Man.” moments, und many mo- 


tas, the “Memory Man,” explains in this article | eye, yearning in secret for eggs and bacon or somethin 
Bigot of memory cultivation. Datas has twice | more “ palateous,” if I may be allowed to coin a woud, 
been congratulated by His Majesty King Edward VII. | yet I invariably remain steadfast to my vow to only 
on Lis — memory.” During travels in | partake of those dishes which I have proved are bene- 
America, two American physicians offered the “ Memory | ficial to the memory. A good memory has made me 3 
Man.” £2,000 for his h after death, with the right | comparatively rich man, and if you conscientiously 
of removing his brains for examination. Datas has | follow my advice you can “ do likewise.” 

accepted the offer. His head, therefore, now only} Never study when tired—either physically or 
belongs to him during his lifetime. ] mentally; while at first never more than two to two 
hours and a half at the same time should be devoted 
to memorising. 

The best bodily health will give you the best mental 

balance, and, when the brain is clear and active, then 
is the memory more easily expanded. 
_. When worried let the Drain rest. Worry is as bad 
if not worse, than sickness, and a glutton or a drunkard 
has as much chance of acquiring a good memory as he 
a of winning the long-distance running champion- 
ship. 

And let me impress upon every “memory student” 
to exercise those two invaluable qualities of determina- 
tion and concentration, 

_ The key-word to success, from a memory standpoint, 
is inscribed “determination and concentration.” 


MEMORY MEANS MONEY. 


Experience has proved to me the truth of the old 
saying, “Memory means at ”: to me, twenty years 
ago, @ five-pound note would have seemed a small 


A coop memory is worth a ton of notes and carefully- 
kept notebooks. . 

Fou can never lose a good memory; but you can 
easily mislay or lose notebooks, with the result that 
hours of careful thought and hard work are rendered 

ess, 
a yet although the time-honoured truism that 
memory means money is as old as the hills, neverthe- 
less only a very few people seem to realise that a good 
memory can be al by anyone who is sufficiently 
enterprising to take the trouble to cultivate this most 
valuable faculty. 
MEMORY LIKE A GARDEN. 


Memory requires as careful cultivation as a garden ; 

neglect it wad it runs to seed and is useless. Tend it 

carefully, and give it a fair opportunity to evolve, and 

it will prove a gift of inestimable value. If I had the 

whole of my life to live over nn I should infinitely 
8 a 


prefer to with a legacy of a good memory rather | fortune ; but now, in a short time, I am starting for a | similar colonies. The planting of our waste lands with 
than of @ banking account. Properly applied, | tour round the world at « salary of £200 per week. | trecs is further suggested by this earnest gentleman as 
the former | surely bring the latter, and on an | To-day my memory, through the course of study I havo | a means of both finding employment and adding to the 
ever-increasing scale—at least, that ale experience. | recommended to you, has become so versatile that I | national resources. 

I will tell you how and why I culti my memory. | invite every audience all ovér the world to ask mo the Schemes for temporary relief of the unemployed are 


When a mere youngster I was struck by the abnormal 
number of le I encountered in my work whose 
minds seemed to be more or less of s . They 
seemed to have fo rely on other people for the most 
trivial information. e, they got through their daily 
work in sbout as satisfactory # manner as do the 
general run of unambitious people, but by their frequent 
sjeeation on such important matters as, “ What time 


date of any notable occurrence, ancient or modern, 
in the world’s history; birth and reign of emperors, 
kings, and queens; celebrated trials, executions, 
races, battles, shipwrecks, prize-fights (local or 
historical); any sporting events of interest ; in fact, on 
almost any oabient in which any interest is taken. 

Times without number I have been offered large sums 
ta join business firms, but my engagements are booked 
for years ahead, and, although the strain of continually 
keeping the memory in “ fighting trim” is very great, it 
is no more wearisome than the task of every busincss 
man who has his daily work to carry out. 

And “nothing succeeds like success.” A good 
memory is the basis of success, and it costs nothing. 
Follow the few hints I have given and iz will, I am 
convinced, speedily lay down the foundation stone of 


increasing prosperity. In one exception only am I 
handicapped 


innumerable. Almost every borough and county 
council finds work for some of its workless by the mak. 
ing of roads, and similar other public street improve- 
ments, even if such improvements are not really 
necessary. 

Some of the London boroughs have spent sums up to 
£30,000 annually in this way for many years. Cam- 
berwell, for instance, spent £26,000 last year in relief 
works for the unemployed. 

The Salvation Army and the Church Army, in their 
wood-chopping and labour yards in various poor dis- 
tricts, do something, if only a little, to rclicve the 
distress. 

For a stipulated amount of work the men are usually 
paid at tho rate of three shillings day—the maxi- 
mum amount; but so great is the demand for employ- 
ment that it rarely happens that a man can obtain more 
than three consecutive days’ work, nor can he obtain 
a second spell until the whole of those on the list have 
had their turn in the yards. 

Emigration to our colonies is another scheme that is 
occasionally put forward, but against that suggestion are 
always the facts that the unemployed aro invariably 
town-bred men, and entirely ignorant of and unsuitable 
for agricultural work, while they have no money to pay 
the cost of their transport to the colonies. 

The fact is also invariably overlooked that our 
colonies themselves usually have a considerable number 
of unemployed for whom they cannot find work. 

In parts of Australia it is no uncommon thing for the 
authorities to give instructions for the demolition’ of 
various Government buildings and, upon that being 
done, further instructions for their re-erection, solely to X 
make work for the workless. 

This, as a rule, is resorted to when the drain upon the 
Government relief depéts becomes serious 

Queensland recently made a successful experiment of 
sending out gangs of unemployed, each in charge of an 
overseer, to certain localities whick were covered with 


and a thousand and one other 
more of less personal details, I was greatly impressed 


I set to work to try and prove myself an 
exception to this large “ memoryless public.” I will 


new memory is the same they had a few weeks ago. It 
will have grown out of all recognition. 
BURNING THE MIDNIGHT OIL. oe ae 
In the first place, the question as to what is, 
time to poet must be considered. I unhbesitatingly 
say the “small hours” of the morning, from between 
, 12 a.m. and 1 a.m. until, say, 3 a.m. or 4am. But, 
| - above all, never try to commit s lesson to 


An attempt to grasp more than one lesson at once is a 
suicidal maf oehich never fails to result in chaos of 
the brain of utter mental confusion. 

again, the question of place is most important. 

| The the apot the better indeed, 
more guitable locality than an out-of-the-way fag’ | 
road where solitude reigns supreme. Therefore, 1 
who can spare the time can “kill two birds with one 
by enjoying healthy exercise, and at the samo 
ths foundation of # good memory, and, 
consequently, an increase in their income. For there 
is a never-ceasing demand for the man with a reliable 


in comparison with the hundreds of 

rs-by with whom I rub shoulders every day in the 

streets; their heads are their own property, but mine 

belongs to two American physicians, to whom I have 

sold it on the understanding that it remains where it 
is as long as I live. 


On my death my solici- 

tors will dispose of it as dD Th. 
reno duly’ signed 

by the contracting 

parties. 


Youne Sxrrzacx: “ Ah—I should like to cross that 
field ; do you think—ah—that cow would hurt me?” 

Farmer: “Did you ever hear of a cow hurtin’ a 
calf?” 


——e iS 


Boots : “What time shall I call you, sir?” 
Visitor: “Don’t trouble. I wake regularly at eight 


) 

; memory: " : “oll ” 

to study is s much-discussed question. | ocnC.. : F » ( heavy timber, bushes, or scrub. 

» 1 a firm believer in dates, as figures Boots: “Then would you mind calling me at 8.30? Tiss areas were then cleared so that they might be 
names, and, incidentally, names res. — sto made available for agricultural settlement, and were 


then offered to settlers as freehold on very moderate 
terms. In this way numerous areas of land previously 
regarded as not “accessible,” were made available for 
profitable occupation. 

Yet another plan suggested is to do away for ever 
with London fogs by employing thousands of the work- 
less in draining the Esscx marsh.¢s. It is claimed for 


A WOMAN'S BARGAIN. 
Mas. INEXPERIENCE: “Oh, my dear, I’ve made such 
a bargain! You know you said you would have to hire 
aman tocutthat wood. Well, a man came here pho 
4 Ti he said that he would cut all the wood if I would 
only give him that old overcoat of yours on the rack in 


have the reason for my cognomen of “ Datas.” 
SUITABLE DIET FOR A CLEAR BRAIN. 


One fact must never be lost sight of by the would-be 
improver—®& suitable 


FS 


SS ee 


hold her own hand.” 


—_sgo——_- 
wae “Can your daughters make puddings and 
eB v 
Barker: “Oh, yes, they can make them; but they 
can’t make the family cat them.” 


Heap or THE Frau: “I was just going to discharge 
that book-keeper when he married s rich widow.” 

Friend: “Well, it’s all the easier now.” 

Head of the Firm: “Heavens! I wouldn't d) it for 
anything now. Weneed her money in the business.” 


clear brain and accurate memory. Alcoholic indulgenee | the hall. Wasn't that quite a bargain, now, for your | this scheme that wasted soil would then be available for 
to excess is fatal, bet ———* is aye pone ey “ little wife to make!” 4 I should think i building or agricultural purposes, and that the three 
" ts Nem ee ee ke urond in that Husband: “Yes, my es ioe Ar it ered millions sterling or so required to carry out the drain- 
; » cigarettes are to De strong y ee brain, but | 72st coat wasn + worth mane ee at Le ing would be more than made up by the sums received 
: Pipeemebing yy Bocce Si will do no harm. ' outside. | Bat oy oon I don't see that your man for sites and allotments. 
: cu ’ * F , et fre 
© lay down too strict rules as to diet is s mistake, | “ yirg Inexperience: “Oh, no, he couldn't today, he} pe Gunny: “Why is it that when a fellow is alone 
a See’ pak the reap rhs ae oe ideal wae 82 busy. He said he was coming to do that next with a girl he loves they seldom play cards?” 
; “ 5 week. a Merritt: “Because if they did she would have to 
; 
f 


Five years’ good pay for ten weeks’ light work, (See firet page.) 
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My Notebook. 


is 
f she can’t get her angular elbow in my ribs and aos 
hack sideways, she is going to push me clean through the 
policemen and the soldiers out into the centre of the 
roadway, and a mounted constable is = be take me 
a to the nearest opening, when I will be hustled 
wa a aide stzest, bot and mad and torn. 


some popular her, I am to get elbowed out of 
ition just same, and I am not going inside with 
Ena deep t Christian 


2-zbearance that is usually my dominant attribute. I 
th the refi 


me mentally 
the golden recor from 
the pulpit that they may need more than I do. 


If a man has any spark of gentility in him at all he 
can’t push a woman about in a crowd, and he won’tedge 
her oot of position. He gives her a little courtesy and 
some concessions, and that’s his finish. She edges in 
tefore him withont as much asa “thank-you.” Itis just 
as well, then, to givein graciously. Saya word to a hot- 
tempered and aggressive woman under such conditions, 
and you may get forcibly ejected by the whole crowd. 
——_—_»jo———__—_ 

In pn Percy. You 
are loo ing for trouble, 
Percy. Jf you think 
you can reform all the 
madnesses and all the 
eweet and delightful Lickig elaine unreasonablenesses 
of womankind when you have only been three montha 
married to one of them, you have taken on a task 
beyond your powe:s and resources. Go slow. You will 
be happier that way. 


It isn’t the girl who is wrong. It’s you. You don’t 
en never have un , and never 


The Mictakes Men Make. 


Did you ever put your waistcoat on the wrong way. 
Try it. Then try to button that waistcoat up and down 
the back. You will bea maniacin balfan hour. And 
yet this superior wife of yours will fasten a silk blouse 
at the back in something less than no time, and ske 
will find an invisible thread over which she puts a 
diminutive hook one after the other, and, strangely 
enough,* they hold. She leaves you two of these to 
fasten for her, because she can't reach them, and you 
are allthumbs. You lose your temper and your appe- 
tite over those two fastenings, You say youcan’t make 
them meet. 


Of course there ought to be some stri t law to 
pees eve Soe Bd at t or her 
Ww you are 80 pulling a from 

will admit in sg a 


re - oer die that is Zt - 
‘or the anythi our wife seems wrong is 
ight. ry tn tescgulos Fite. 


that, and be happy all your 
EEE EE 
Tas thought of Christ- 
has the 


} : Some have already de- 
po what they will give and to whom they will) give 
presents. Have you thought what you are going to 

me? Will you please make a note of it now, so that 
I shall not Le forgotten. 


ou are doing your Christmas shoppi 
y leak aut of oneal tke big vinheesanteeet: ee 
of want that looks in. No kind-hearted man 
or woman passes these 
out a ghtening («é the 
of } guilt at the comf 
ys. Two litt’e children will stand until 
cold diives them away, staring. wide-eyed at 
some poor little device contrived to make Children 
happy. Their wants are so modest, their experience 
go slight, and their hopes so meagre that the poorest, 
cheapest toys faccinate them. 


There is # thin-faced little girl of ten. In her face, as 
shedooks at cone blue or black eyed doll, thero is the 


2 Ae Dee OP, 


child’s inborn instinct of maternity. Her 
soul gives its whole force to the desire to bean 
mother to an imitation baby, if only one made of 


rE 
Fl 


Sadder than all the children there is the mother w 

wanders up and down. She has little children just as 
we have. Can you see her face if you put into her hand 
something for her little Janie or her J ? You can 
if youtry. Ifyou have little children, how you 
would feel if you looked longingly at cheap little coats 
that t keep their bodies warm, and chesp little boots 
that t keep their feet dry, and then to turn 
away with a mn because buy 


iE 


If you know any people like don’t think 
cun:do ntinle tortkeur’—4 witteo Itieea bother 


8 
5 
8 
as 


tawdry piece 

liked and hope will get some-day. Why not 

send that to me. I don’t want money. I will ask you 

not to send money. I want any old thing you see 

knoc about. d that to me as a Christmas-box. 
will do. Thisis the kind 


anything 

befure Christrras. I won't let you or I will give 

you another nudge and another rem 

will have time, too, to knit a pair of warm stockings 

for somebody's old mother, or a shawl, or a muffler. 
————_r 9 ———__— 


, ‘WHEN a young man and 
Don't Teach Your Child te} a young woman have a 
be a Poodie-dog. firet baby delivered to 
them by the doctor from 
his cabbage garden, that 
particular baby is the most wonderful thing in all this 
wonderful world. The yo woman lavishes all her 
wealth of affection upon it. worries over its every 
cry. She snuggles it into her arms and croons over it 
and pets it and soothes it and gets it off into perfect 
ul eps Ap ig And the husband comes home 
and sees this new sweet toy and he ought to kiss 
it. Only once in a lifetime does a man kiss a sleeping 
baby to see it smile at him. A two, three, or four hour 
crying baby is enough to knock the good intentions out 
any man. 


Some months later, when the baby begins to get some 
sort of reason or intelligence into it, and for many 
months after that, it becomes the butt of its parents’ 

Looe tele wos ue hee, Beas uae ee 
your as a toy , me of you do. You 
make the baby learn to imitate tke vetamie-—the 
“ moo-tow,” whatever that is, and so on. You force 


’ tricks, Don’t let it arouse the applause f 
the training of the child he boned peg rn bo 


Most children are bora with some kind of stock-in- 


does with them. If the child has to stand h 
in the world, it does not want to be teagit' ic a es 
unnatural and monotonous daily grind. 


If you cultivate and ambition and thought in 
yor child, you are it in the right way. you 
‘orce it with senseless tricks of imitation day after day 
fae the parpom of showing it off, you might as well have 
a poodle or a white mouse as an offspring. 
PETER KEARY (Mr. Notebook). 


——————>sto—___ 

Iv you want a girl to laugh at all ittici: 
pick out one who has prouty taste anda dimple. 
ae iS 

“You don’t mean to say that that stin id maid 
has = you ten shillings for tellin her fortune?” 

“Indeed, I do. I told her she id meet with an 
aceident before she was twenty-four years old.’ 


sleep.”” By 


Five years’ good pay for ten weelte’ light work. (See 


Br : 


Meena RS SAE ELLE I 5s 


WHY WE SHOULD FAVOUR THE FRENCH, 


We are much more Closely Related to Them than 
the Germans, 


[Editorial Note.—The Editor is not responsible for 
the views of this contributor, and is willing to lear 
the other side of the question. 


Tr is quite a common idea that the British are closely 
allied to the German people by ties of blood, and thai, 


The notion that Britain and Germany are closcly 
allied is true in a way, but no more true than that the 
British and French are. All three nations trace their 
otigin back to one or another of the Teutonic tribes uf 
ancient Europe. When the Huns swept into Europes 
from Asia, they drove the Teutonic tribes west. ‘Thr: 
in particular of them settled in France—namely, t!.o 
Visigoths, the Rasgendians, and the Franks, otlic:s 
passing into Spain, Italy, and Britain. 

The tribesmen who came to Britain were the Anglcs, 
Saxons, and Jutes, from the sea coasts to the sonth 
of Denmark. Later on came the Danes from Denmar': 
itself. These tribes merged with the remnants of th: 
ancient Britons, and formed an entirely new nation- 
ality, the result of which is the Engli The &cots 
and irish, of course, are distinct races, descendants of 
ba original inhabitants, and not German at all, bu: 

‘eltic. 

The truth is that the English are absolutely distin«t 
from the Germans in every way. There is no speciué 
likeness in our features, and practicaJly none in our 
characters. We owe absolutely nothing to the Germans 
for-any of our literature, religicn, or art. 

The Germans who came to England in the carly days 
were barbarians and heathens, with no culture at all. 
When they arrived they were wild, fair-haired, bluc- 
eyed savages, who worshipped Wodin and Thor. 

Christianity was introduced into England by Roman 
missionaries centuries before it goteto Germany. In 
fact, it -was an Englishman, qne Boniface, who first 
took our religion to the Fatherland, in the eighth 
century, t er with a lot of proper notions to which, 
hitherto, the Germans were strangers. 

The Norman Conquest forged a link between tho 
British and the French nations such as has never 
existed between ourselves and the Germans. The 
Normans came, firstly, from Scandinavia, and were not 
very unlike the Saxons in type, and the Normans wero 
the dominant race in France at the time of the 
Conquest, 

In fact, they were the founders of what afterwards 
became great in France, as they founded a great deal of 
what has since become great in Britain. us, British 
and French civilisation have practically grown up side 
by side under the same guidance, whereas British and 
e rman civilisation have proceeded on entirely different 

nes. 

The Normans came to Britain, conquered us, and 
laid the foundations of several things, notably our 
laws, our itecture, our manners, and our chivalry 
—the latter two being qnalitien absolutely unknown to 
the Germans to this i 

For many centuries Britain and France were, to all 
orgy and purposes, as similar as, say, Yorkshire and 

ent. 

To the French invaders we owe largely our sportin 
propensities and our chivalry, which are to be traces 
Lf e knightly tourneys and gellantries of the French 


jantagenets. 

For centuries England ruled over a large portion of 
France, and the soil of the two countries was practi- 
oly under one monarch, . 

If wars took place between the two countries, and 
r incessantly for centuries, so also did wars take 
place for an equal period between the original inhabi- 
tants of our island itself—the men of Wessex against the 
Northumbrians, wars between the Angles and the Scots. 
The talk, therefore, about Britain and France being 
traditional enemieg is ridiculous, and no nearer the 
truth than to say that the men of Suffolk are traditional 
enemies of those of Hampshire. 

While, therefore, Britain and Franco heave practically 

‘own up together, quarrelling often, as brothers will, 

ut enjoying pom , and sharing each other's 
literature and arts, Britain and Germany have bcen, 
ever since the of Hengist and Horsa, strangers. 

We never any war with Germany. fact, 
Sete eT eacaiey Wik con tonienk wien The might ot 
at one which the might o 
Britain had to trouble itself much. 

While French authors and poets are almost as well 
known to cultured readers as British, as, for instance, 
Balzac, Rabelais, Voltaire, Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
Daudet, and others, very few cultured Britons are 

i German literature. German poets 
any extent translated into English until the 

Inst fifty years, when Carlyle took Goethe in hand. 
If, therefore, a choice is to be made between France 
, there can be little or no doubt 
more closely allied to us in 


tradition, culture, and government. 
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ALI GAM ALI GAM We hear nothing now of the old joust and tournament DROPPING A HINT. 
, ES ARE B ES. bere Foyer oe on = ieeds, dashed at each| “My dear Miss Kempton,” remarked Mr. Clifton- 
rnest with cou nce. ville, meeting the young lady by chance, “your new 
an The Prominence of the Bail in Our Sports, on nan Enpiaul was the home of archery every village hat is simply divine, F cromed’ the street especialy 
— its neighbours. | to get t iow. "t li 
f LF ds acted dil Os cnttoce es and sports | Nowadays it is the ardent thing in the world to stir sit Py rate os Rg Wein wee i 
or that e know, you very few in which the | up a village to form a rifle club. “But, then, you needn't,” retorted Miss Kempton, 
_ ball does not play a peel _o minent part. Tilting at the quintain, again, was another sport | with an arch ‘smile, “for you are welcome to sit 
Nearly ons r ~ ~ Bere Tan ot ee redualty which required i ; and daring, and one which Brough beside it.’ 

al inw i re largely, upon incompetent @ severe punishment. the| What could the bo 
ay UBD sleet cage lic rnts atl Ng hogente ane etna tar gd | ; 
nst of sc! : ive. | causo the heavy san to swing round and catch the . i ‘ 
on. Archery is one of the sports played without balls, | luckless rider a severe blow ia the back, which fre- eee lear ie be on ee oe aay = 

and archery, though popular among a certain limited | quently unseated him. Johnny: “How about swimming? ” ( 
ted staid class of the community, is almost extinct as a| We have undoubtedly got rid of many brutal and we are 
nia national pastime. It was once one of the most popular | demoralising ed, such as bull-baiting and | Teacuen (to class): “ What is an octopus?” 
= ome the numerous games in which a ball or balls a ae of their = also aa sore Siang ore | Small Bo (who Hien just cocimenced Latics 
i ar''the Snost necessary apparatus are, of course, tho | clements. y Mgnt GN MOS CANEEIONE | og gerly) bea lease, sir, I know, sir; it’s an eight- 
the two spore cricket and football. Is it because we are too refined, and are more - — joe 
aie Then come lawn tennis, hooey renee lacrosse, | anxious about keeping our skins whole? There are| « Dow’r cry!” he intreated 
sof polo, water lo, skittles, bowls, golf, marbles, many who think this is so, and add that all we think) Then he perceived that her handkerchief was edged 
ope rounders, 0 ee ea - merely 4 about is personal comfort. with the most exquisite lace. 
te singel Bs amo wie fewer indoor games. “Don’t weep!’ he said, correcting himself. 
bioae “Games sa Semaiated merely of throwing and Peng “But ler’ umbrella looks so awfully ——~+t-—— 

catching a ball, and oe vee i playes aay een —— ee 7 a G be oe My ull «dak 
les, were am e m ancient fi ENERAL Jonzs had some shirts m: at a fashion- 
‘ pln “4 by the Greeks and Romans Dealer: “My dear sir, that’s the beauty of that | able hosier’s, and the cutter, a few weeks later, met 


uth were 5 4 spes 
ark gamexcellent means of strengthening the figure and umbrella. It’s really the very best quality, but it’s | tho Gencral with « friend. 


the bringing health to the player. made to appear cheap and common so that no one would | “ The General remembercd the face, but could not 
ion- It has been suggested that the modern tendency think it worth s . place him, and the cutter greeted him with— 
ots to leave out the rougher games from those which are —te—— “ Good-morning, General.’’ . 
s of now played has coincided with a general decrease in’ Mas. Fuatrs: “ Norah, will you try to have the | The General stopped, shook hands, and the cutter, 
but the national stamina and readiness to it. | steak a little more underdone after this? ”’ perceiving that the General’s mind needed refreshing, . 
| It is indeed regarded as a sign of our for idle-' The Cook (bristling up): “Is it findin’ fault with | said quictly—* Made your shirts.”” 
net ness and luxurious life generally that we no longer play | mo cookin’ you are?” “Qh, I beg pardon,” said the General quickly, and, 
viuk the harder and sterner games. |. Mrs. Flatte: “Oh, no, no! John and I merely | turning to the gentleman with whom he was walking, 
our The exception, of course, is football, but this is only | thought you might object to remaining over the fre | he said—‘ Colonel, allow mo to introduce you to my 
ans an exception. | so long.” friend, Major Schurz.” 
lays twice a day. She never has a disturbed night, sleeping | an hour, and quickly passes into the blood. Grape. 
ail A STARVING BRAIN eleven and twelve hours at a stretch. Nuts food is therefore edinetet and is quickly and 
luc- “TJ shall be only too pleased to give anyous writing | easily assimilated even by those having the most 
——~ ie vicong rot of oy ia ra uta. pips — stomachs. a ecta® 
man urther 8a: m in ‘foods’ has been of the| “ There’s a reason for Gra uts. 
In Rebuilt by Scientific Feed. reat, Sad kn itvaot been that I was tempted by the | 7d. per packet. “ Ask ihe grows? 
first rain-giving qualities set forth, I shouldn’t even have 
shih given rane Nata atrial. I am only too thankful I did.” 
ich, A Lapy living in Bournemouth writes: Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoo Lane, 
«Just after my little girl was twelve months old we | London, HO. 
tho tegan to notice she was rather vacant and stupid. After | The child was not receiving from the food she had ; 
ever cusalting our family doctor I took her to a well-known formerly eaten the necessary nourishment for the brain Physicians find no stomachs too 
The Tunton specialist, and he, after a long examination, | and nerve centres. This is plain from the condition of 
not. gave me to understand that she was inly wanting | her mind and the suffering from convulsions and di 
rere in brain power, and that she would require the utmost | tecthing. weak to digest 
the care nd attention; indeed, he called it ‘am anxious case.’ Grape-Nuts furnished the phosphate of potash, the 
, “Ho told me to give her a food of a pre-digested food for rebuilding the 0 Brey matter in brain and nerve 
ars nature. I carefully followed the specialist's directions | centres, and the res were soon evident in. the 
il of and cave her Grape-Nuts. To the surprise of my nurse | quickening of the mind and the relief from convulsions, 
tish and myself she very soon refused any other sapper or | because the nerves were being properly fed. . ra e — y Ss 
side breakfast food, and cried for Grape-Nuts. She cannot The Physician wisely ad tho use of pre-digested - 
and yet talk, but direetly we give her Grape-Nuts she is | food, for he quickly saw the little one’s system was 
fent satisfied. reduced, and could not properly take care of and extract 
aid . al os a = what is to us the most mqumahmen ee ee wk een 
marvellous Began to show more intell igence, e makers rape-N ui selec parts 
ied to walk better, less given to convulsive attacks (though | wheat and barley by mechanical manipulation, time, and all thrive upon the food. 
alry still cutting teeth), and altogether more like other | moisture, and a slow process of cooking from ten to 
as children, getting well and meomeer vy This is | twelve hours, and thus change the starch in the grains 
all five or six seco: J ago, and she as ber rape-Nuts | intoa form of sugar which is thoroughly digested within 
and THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME 
in NEW ZEALAND. 
Baril 
= spores epee Sots 
n i REDUCED FARES 
AciI- for $n and 3rd Clase Passages to persons ponecering P 
F emall and appro’ the Commissioner Bae, arleey ne 
an 
rales INSTANT RELIEF 
abi- 
ithe 
ots. 
cing 
the 
onal 
ally 
vill, 
\er's 
cen, 
. 
fact, 
wer 
it of 
well 
nce, 
a Its flavour will suit your 
cr palate: its economy will suit 
ee your pocket: its digestibility . 
abs will suit your digestion: and 


its food value will help to 
make you strong. 


an 
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GAMBLING MADE EASY FOR CHILOREN, 


Sw are Often Places Where Childre: 
are Taught to Gamb‘e and Steal. 


vase, coy ey by Dodin, fetched 4,000 guineas, 
while, in 1908, a pair of Sevres of bathers, 
thirteen inches high, was sold for 

2,100 guineas. 

An Elizabethan salt-cellar, weighin 
nine ounces, which was sold for - 
a-sovereign to a visitor at Yarmouth 
by a boarding-house keeper, was sold 
some time ago for £750. 

Old salt-cellars are always valuable. 1:2; fetched 4 000 
If you have a triangular salt-cellar guineas. 
in your honse, have it sold ig png 

—that is, if you wish to make 


money out of it. Triangular 
salt. cellars will fetch sums 


Is Hammersmith, one Sunday evening a few weeks 
back, the police made a raid upon a sweets-shicy 
situated there. 

Upstairs in a room they found more than fifteen boys 
busily engaged in a game of “banker.” Downstair;, 
where the proprietor, a foreigner, sold his swectmea's 
across the counter, all was in perfect order, anid the 
casual customer would not have suspected that on the 
floor above was a gambling den. 

When called-as a witness at the West London Puli-c. 


‘ea 


2 An Old 
may Buy You a Freehold House. 
And an Ancient Vase ~~ You Independent 
for Life. 


Ir ever Jearn the secret of the varnish which 
Stradivarius, Amati, and other old violin makers used, 
and which given their instruments such wonderful tones, 


Worth perhaps £6. in a London suburb, while the 
inger-jar, which was sold at 

Christie’s the other i for £5,900, and which is 
really a fine prunus or hawthorn vase with 
cover, was purchased by Mr. Louis Huth, a well-known 
ieee from a dealer who had picked it up in Bristol 


were playing there all day. 
Unfortunstely, wes an many shops of this typ: in 


preside themselves over the gaming-table. 

“Banker,” dice es, and “coddum” are the 
favourite diversions, all of which the propric‘or tales 
care that the chances are in his favour. 

Thus in the game of “ over seven and under seven,” 
which is played with two dice and a board marked Ly 
two divisions, the boys stake their money on eitlier of 
the divisions. If the uppermost spots on the dice count 
over seven, the person in charge takes up all the moncy 
on the “undér seven” side and pays out to the boys 
who have speculated on the “ over seven” side as much 
money as they have laid on tho board. 

Should, however, the dice only total scven, the 
proprietor clears the board of all the money. Thus the 
chances are always in his favour, and by the ail of 
“loaded” dice he can always turn up “seven” when 
it pleases him. 

y way of variety, many of these shops also contain 
renin of grein machines, while not a few of their 
kee © penny and twopenny bets on horse raccs 
and football matches. 

Automatic gambling machines, indeed, are a cise 
to society and the ruin of many promising boys. Boys 
who will not gamble at cards or at betting, think it 
perfectly right to waste their pennies in these swinuiing 
machines. 

A couple of years back these machines were t« |o 
scen in five out of every six sweets-shops in the peorr 
parts of the a But the evil grew sv pro- 
nounced that the police compelled the owners to de:iroy 
them, or, at any rate, to withdraw them from (thcir 


a clear transparent 
nature. Later about 1770—fiddles had a light reddish 
orange and sometimes a brown varnish with a satiny 
sheen. The varnish of the Brescian violins, on the 
other hand, was always a soft brown. 

It is known that there are scores of old fiddies knocking 
about the world at the present day which are wort 
sums varying from £100 to £5,000 each. Many of 
them are probably in attics and cupboards of country 
cottages, eupers having naties are valuable. 

Not so very long ago there was f in the coal- 
cellar of an empty house in London a mutilated copy 
of an Aldine “ 1,” dated 1501. Notwithstanding 
its bad condition it sold for £250. : 

It is believed that there are many copies of books 
lying about in lumber rooms which were ees by 

ldus. If ou bave any ancient books look through them 
and see if you can find his trade-mark, or rather 
press-mark. It is a dolphin coiled round an anchor, 

and it er in books published 
between 1488 and 1505. Aldus’ 
books are worth any amount from 


whether you possess a Charlies IL Titian crown by 
Thos. Simon, who was discharged from the Royal Mint 


crowns that were struck. A Charles II. Titian crown 
piece is worth anything up to £500. 
There is money in rare stam The most valuable 
ee stamp in the world is Poe 1856 British Guiana, 
cent. Several copies are known to be in existance, 
one —_ the album of that famous philateliet, Mons. 
Phillippe le Renottiese von Ferray of Paris. Mons. von 
Ferray was offered £3,000 for his specimen, and refused it. 
The British Gujana 2 cents circular stamp, ro-c- 
coloured, commands £500 at the 
resent day. There is an early AT? 
auritius stamp worth £10on account § /@ :; 
of a defect in one of the dies from 
which it was printed. The ver 2 Cats. 
executed the “oc” in pence so badly . & 
that it printed “o.” & Ly 
Two very vevabie stamps -_ a ine NV 
rare and twopenn ice 
Maurltins’ Bach of these ‘will fetch Wort So 
£1,000, and unused copies are worth considerably more. 
The stamp issued by the French for the island of 
is worth £40 at the present day, and the green 
local stamp of Chiapus, Mexico, will sell for £25. 


u \. 
There are many bargains to be 
icked up on bookstalls. Some 
‘me since a clerk purchased for a 


stall in Whitechapel a copy of 
Might mean « fortuno, Graner’e” Italian Presooes,” bound 


ops. 
A good many did as the Weenies uested, brit a 
greater number simply withdrew them tv ther 
gambling dens. 

There are h weg fifty varieties of this kind of machine. 
Tn some of them it is necessary to insert two pennics 
to win one back, in others the winner gets his penny 
returned; but a smaller class of machine is in cxist- 
ence whereby the winner obtains a disc of twico or four 
times the value of the money with which ho hes 


speculated. 
Nat , this is the favourite machine in the sweels- 


A beechwood bow! is worth over 
£20 at the t day, while 
a maplewood bowl, which is called 
a “ mazer,” is valued at about £25. 
Genuine “ mazers” have a boss of 


Happy little maiden, knowing not a sigh ! 
Is it on a lover that her blue eyes dwell ? 


shells eS “Whine eile by sabadihclorwenneveriin, 1 an Meets Geer ote machine you insert a 

sea-shells, turned cups trigger of a revolver. If you sioot 
ee eS See — of enpe and Never tire of watching those faces in the fire— te pony gh © melt otis in the bell'e-cye, = dice 
German named Bottcher found some white clay in runs down a tube entitling you to twopenny worth ci 


sweets or cigarettes, or, if you are one of the samblin; 
“set,” twopence in cash. If you miss the bull’s-cyo 
you lose your penny. It is a costly game, but it 1s 
surprising what fascination it has with boys. 

In another machine there is a hole in the Iuil's-cye 
of a little larger size than the circumference of a peniy, 
and five similar holes situated round the buli's-cye. 
Insertion of a peony gives you the use of six Lalls & 
little smaller, of course, than the holes, . 

Every time a ball enters the hole in the bull’s.ers 
a penny is returned, while if it enters tho surrounding 
heles e ball iteelf is returned. For a halipenny y<t 
another machine provides ol aprarsantts of winmng 


twopence or of regaining mny. There aro 


Dresden, which be discovered was real Keoline or china- 
clay. This material was used in the manufacture of the 
now valuable Dresden china. If you have any old 
chinaware cee whether it bears a couple of crossed 
Electoral swords. This is the “ hall-mark ” 
x of = inom age = a: 

jpecimens o early output of the 

Worcester china works a me valuable 


Evermore lies sleeping ’neath the waters blue. 

Yet although the lamp of life is burning low, 

Come, with happy memocies of long ago, 

Faces, firelight faces, faces grave and gay, 

Faces softly smiling from the far-away ! 
Time glides by unheeded, for we never tire, 
Never tire of watching those faces in the fire— 

Those firelight faces ! 


[Theso are the words of “ Firelight Faces,” s in 
he series i asic." "Cone of thes 


here. t - é . earson’s Sixpenny song severe — t of Lr in w ray the prevailing 
m4 sa io. . ° . m a3 

Mag BS sr-capar —_ was pam At — : aged any go seller, nee foe, = omnes 2 ee : chance of winning twice as muc. 
ashe: do and it can be identified adon, W.0., for 74d.) Though they started innocently enough, the desire 


to augment their pocket-money by theso machincs 
sient tate such a fever with many boys, that they are 
tempted to steal from their mero and employers in 
order to “try their luck.” Several painful instances 


run over a man?” 
“Yes, if he’s a large man,” replied the motorist. 
“It gives me a pretty rough jolt sometimes.” 


“Dozsx’r it give a terrible feeling when you 
they asked him. 


fa 
and 8 so that he might tempt fortune with tho 
in automatic machines. 


to exist in 1765. and saucers, etc., made to lady amateur who had lost her club for 
precligeet i nape Serge, me ‘And while our rising generation are being ruined 
tee ted or gold. — tle and turned Wagh cme F, the sovendseily shopkeepers 
Sevres at thei se. 
“ hall-mark.” npn Even when the etor is arrested, his punish- 
B ment is but a paltry fine, which, being paid, he returns 
x; is a of Dovsatixna Woman (to grocer): “Really, now, are | to practices as soon as the oyes 
4 the letter | those eggs fresh?” of have left his premises Gambling dens 
: A in the centre. Grocer : “Madam, if you will kindly bog 4 to the | in sweets-shops are a growing evil, and need much moro 
C: 


telephone and call up our farm, you can 


hens that laid those eggs still enckling.” attention at the hands of the authoritics than they 


the beginni of the 
Cheisea china marks. present year =a Sevres sila 


Five years’ good pay for ten weelts’ light work. (Sce first page.) 


\\ 
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“GETS A GRIP” ON FAT. 


action of that wonderful remedy, Antipon, now famous the | 20rmal conditions of weight and proportions are lastingly 
wide world over; it “gets a grip” on fat; it destroys, by re-established. 
gradual but rapid absorption all the superfluous, all the 
diseased, fatty deposits that clog the system, and at the 
same time eradicates the fatal TENDENCY to “make fat is 
—that tendency which seems to defy the most determined 
attempts to bring down the weight by a rigorously limited 
dietary. Antipon does not exact any disagreeable restiic- 
tions as to food and drink. Quite the contrary. Its splen- 
did tonic action on the digestive organs has the effect.of 
promoting & hearty appetite and assisting digestion, 
assimilation, and nutrition, The result is obvious. The 
wholesome food consumed in normal quantities, and 
thoroughly digested, goes to make rich, new blood, which 
in tarn goes to create new muscular tissue, bone tissue. 
nerve tissue, brain tissue. In the human body there is a 
constant alternation of exhaustion and repair. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that when the dangerous old-time 
processes of reducing weight were indulged in—processes 
which were generally nothing better than gradual estarva- 
tion, aggravated by mineral dragging, cathartics, sweating, 
and other abases—the exhaustion exceeded the repair. 
Hence poor blood (ansmia, loss of vitality, depression, 
{uintness, dizziness, and other evils). The system cannot 


The doses may be discontinued forthwith. 
The tendency to stoutness, as we have pointed out, is 
| eradicated. 


Stout people are not always aware of the risks they run. 
There forms about the vital organs, within and without, a 
; mass of fatty matter which gradually encroaches on the 
freedom of action of these organs, especially the heart. 
Fatty degeneration ensues, sometimes with fatal results. 
Autipon removes all this fatty matter, and the beneficial 
effect is obvious. Sincerely, no stout person, however dis- 
aot he or she may have been with all the remedics 
they have tried, should neglect to t the Antipon treat- 
ment, which has the crowning virtue of being comparatively 
inexpensive. 


Antipon is composed of pure and harmless vegetable 
substances in a liquid form. It is agreeably and i 
ingly tart, and in appearance like a light red French wine. 
It can be taken at all times without inconvenience or any 
disquieting after. effects. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, etc. ; or, should any difficulty arise, may be 
obtained (on sending amount) post free, privately pac ed, 
direct from the Sole Manufacturers, The Antipon Company, 
13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Yes, that is the expression which defines the wonderful | by a daily diminution, sure, steady, and satisfactory, until 
| 


ttand such a strain. Natare rebels, and the wo:st con- nen 

reqnences ensue. The Antipon treatment is, thea, basedon | GRATEFUL LADY'S STARTLING 
the principle that while the drain of fat-reduction is going 

on strength must be increased by “feeding up.” That is TESTIMONY. 


why this wonderful treatment has found favour with the 
highest authorities, and, to judge by the constantly in- 
creasing demand, with the stout portion of the world’s 
inhabirants as well. 

Antipon “getea grip” on fat from the beginning. Within 


“Tue ANTIPON CoMPANY,—I am writing to tell you 
how delighted I am with the results of taking your 
Antipon. For twenty-five years I have been very stout, 
of darrcraties,T begin to teke your medicine onthe advice 
, : ration, e your medicine on the advice 
twenty-four hours afier taking the first doses there is @ of a frend. Before the first Toss I weighed just lst. 
decrease ranging from 8oz. to 3lb.—in extreme c:ses the (tam 5ft. lin. in height) ; now I weigh 10st. 1}lb. I have 

the clothing I wore in February weighed; it is 24lb. 


latter figure is often exceeded—and this is followed always | 

a aes DONT oe GULLED! 

Clarke’s Blood ThERE ARENO 
ee a BOOT PROTECTORS 


ORLD-F. 
‘“susTr AS GOOD AS 


a 


‘Biood from al! impurities from w ver eau! 
REANENTLY 
WILL PE . A 


Boils, {hosd Polson, Rheumatism, Gout, 
ALL SKIN AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
Payncsnde of Tostimentals al a ae bettie, 


Would You 


Fee LO ga Ale *. 


Why send at once | 
for Johr+-Thridgould's 


Weare sotuel Manufacturing Jewcllers, and 
pubii 


Tf you are wanting o 
any d.scrt 


CHRISTMAS PARCEL 


be for 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR PRESENTS. 


You get the whole of the following splendid new assortments 


@ 
19, 14, 16 EDGWARE ROAD, MARBLE 


DELIVER: 9 ON 6)/ 


et ee REC IPT O 
A most charming selection of mas: [moto ORS baat af REC IFT OF 
a. ‘Among the Boveities will be} o costia Gan, __ 
+ ARETE DOES, aa ibe 
rarnY TaLEs ILLUSTRATED. 2EB G0o y UC BOOKLET 
4 vary pretty card suitable for the A | lorecaee otra, Tagle whe silk 
* ESSERE aeee| itera tems 


a +, MORE? 
a A-MBW-SING CARD fast is oor Annual 
Cat Pult of fan. by Lowts Wain. "Bee acekles get 


aE anD j 19 

ed eee SALES Our wot. puniteSaattY CITT. i sean 
all Twenty Presents—o bought in the ordinary Kee has no equal. 
whele nd to defray Days to any address. 
Twat ot tha suave wi ve amas. soraray posts om PE SASL Gta Lng Tomeng 
wer PACEET OF 9) LARGR ENV.LOPES TO FIT = CARDS, pak aie A$ CARDS, ogy ane ecru ne Fanby mings, 
and ° i ee . 

a Sioeld cond foe Nests CHEAPEST douss 1N LONDON. CHAINS, T. ST aay eae,’ 


JOHN THRIDGOULD & CO.,, we E9. 55), AL THOMAS, | aii GTANT 
13 & 20 SIDNEY STREET, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E, (Esrag. 102.2. bea. ot? Caaer Bt, letingten, Londcn, We Bouvcric stree 


ata ing ALL ly our poota direst to the 

ic. We therefore give greater etry Sey te ust retail man, 
Ring, Brooch, Chain, Pin, or Jewellery, or Electro plite of 
ption, before purchasing elsewhere call or write fur our Leautiful.y 
illustra‘ed catalogue, ) 


REUFELL FRASIER & CO., Dept. 30, 
a8Ox, 


Cured and Restored 
treatmest together, sacrifice, 3 20.; 
dacs ree. Yemen 9 Pegs Pls Before pAyEN go gs 


BETTER THAN COD LIVER OIL. ek sucrifiee, 218, 
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AN TIPON 


heavier than what I wear now. Allowing for this differ- 
ence, I am 52\b. lighter than I was before taking a ae 
But better still, I fecl so thorougkly set up in health, so 
strong and well, so vesy Cterent from the breathless, tired 
woman I have been of late years. 1 have spoken of it to 
many friends, and two ladies I know have commenced the 
treatment; possibly several others who do not care to 
admit the fact. It is nearly two months since I left off 
taking Antipon, and I have not gained an ounce in weight. 
so I think I may regard my cure as permanent. Now, | 
never should have written this letter if I had not been 
certain my name and address would not be made public, 
but if any poor lady suffering from excessive stoutness 
would be encouraged to try your treatment and obtain the 


ged 
benefit I have obtained, I should not object to your giving 
her, privately, my name and address, and I would answer 
any questions put to me. I only regret that I suffered 
more than half my life before hearing of Antipon. 
“ P.S.—I may say that it was a chemist’s assistant, now 
in London, 


who recommended your Antipon.” 


0000008 


can always be regained by any 
stout person who will carefully 
nao a Peer of ~ ee 
easant, and entire rmless i: 

NATURAL pen treatment. No ‘condition - = 
cessive stoutness is proof agains e 

FIGURE wonderful ieredeang wers of this 
marvellous remedy, which permanently 

reduced thousands to normal weight snd 
natural, graceful proatens and at the same 


A GRACEFUL 


| 


matter; it is a tonic of t ee Mes 
go 3 


| tite and perfects the processes of digestion, nutrition, 


| strengthened by wholesome wasanle- foray food (there 
are no bps. reap restrictions of any kind), and the 
blood is and the nervous system refortified, 
while the decrease of weight is pt surely and 
| safely without the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 
| Figure, limbs, facial lines, even down to the fingers— 
every part of the body is improved in shape, the muscles 
| becoming firm and well-moulded. Antipon is essentially 
a rejuvenating treatment, giving back that feeling of 
| exhilaration and bodily comfort to which very stout 
persone must necessarily be strangers. Antipon is sold 
in bottles, price 23. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, 
etc., or, in event of difficulty, may be obtained (on 
forwarding awount), t free, igor packed, direct 


3 Buckingbam Strect, 


from the Antipon Company, 
Strand, London, 


W.0 
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| Oxien for Heart Disease 
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CLEANSE YOUR STOMACH—ROUSE YOUR LIVER. 


PLP LP PPP PPP PPP EE eee PPP PPP PSI PENN 
BER PPE LLP LLL LAE PRIOR PERLE PEP LAP PLS LLP PPD IT aera 


THE ORGANIC CLEANSER. | TEST IT FREE. OF CHARGE! 


‘The present age is anage of endurance when men apd women of brilliant You are simply requested to test Kutnow’s Powder; and for this purpose & 
of civilised life and living. 


——— 2 2 tina ta tates 


Py, 


“ Rev. CHAS. E. WINCOTT 
* (Incumb at of St. Philip’s Church, Adlington, Lancs.).”" 
A FAMOUS SPECIALIST writes: 
* Aix-les-Bains, June 7 pag 
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AT THE MERCY OF THE BRIGANDS. 


WHAT FREEDOM HAS COST THOSE WHO 
AVE BEEN CAPTURED, 


THE recent escape of Mr. Wills, the Englishman * vd 
employed by the Turkish Tobacco Régie, from the ‘ q 
bandits of the Monastir district, recalls instances of 4 
some who have been less fortunate, | 


by the post-office, and on which the person expressed 
his desire to have all communications sent on to him 
at another address. 

It is part of the duty of the postman to sce that all 
letters are so re-directed, and he has to enter full 

articulars in a book kept in his possession. I didn’t 
ike this duty, but I found out there were others to 
which I had to attend. 

For instance, I should get into hot water if I failed 
to detect any underpaid letters which passed through 
my hands, or any unregistered letters which contained 
coin, Any letters which were not properly sealed, I had 
£ iy over to a certain official to be properly sealed 

y him. 

“You'll have a nice little lot on hand when you've 
to deal with freak addresses, and letters addressed by 
editors,” he remarked sarcastically. “I get some fair 
treats sometimes.” Improperly and insufficiently 
addressed correspondence is a bugbear to the postman. 

DOING A LITTLE X-LISTING. 

“When you're ready, here are the rules you'll have 
to bear in mind- 134 of ’cm,” were his next cheerful 
remarks. This job did not secm so attractive after all. 

“Here, you'd better take a turn at X-listing,” he 
added. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“X-listing ; here you are. 

Then I found out that X-listing consisted of record- 
ing parcels on a post-office form which is denoted by 
the letter X. On the X-list has to be shown certain 
paar which are kept for the purposes of the 

learing House. 

“Youll find some ad og wrappers there that 
require sorting,” he said, and he went on to explain 
that certain publishers make a practice of sending in 
empty addressed and stamped covers. These are sorted 
by the postmen, and are returned to the newspaper 
office tied into bundles, cach bundle being properly 
labelled. At the newspaper office they are then filled 
with newspapers and taken to the allotted postal 
divisions. This saves much time to the newspaper 
office, as they can be sent to fhe post-offices at the last 
minute, and, being properly sorted, will catch the mail. 

“A NICE LOT OF WORK WHEN WE GET BACK.” 

“Come on, it’s time wo were out,” remarked my 
fricnd. He added: “You'll have a nice lot of work to 
attend to when we get back.” 

I by no means liked the remark, or the tone in which 
it was made, and I must confess I {elt a bit sleepy. 

So we started off on the walk. I learned nothing 
much about the actual delivery of the letters which I 
had not — already, but I was surprised how tiring 
the work is. We had to maintain a steady pace in 
order to keep strict punctuality on the walk; we had 
to call at intermediate sub-offices, and a record was 

the duties, and gave me some regulations to digest. kept of the time we reached these points. Sometimes 
— To become a fully qualified postman I had to pass a | an inspector will turn up unexpectedly to note the 

simple examination, after which I was to start witly a| exact locality of the postman and the time. 
wage of a d a week, rising to 34s. for central At first I'thought it was jolly fine exercise walking 
London, though there were other scales rising to 30s., ag and down the steps of houscs delivering the letters ; 
or to 26s. for outer London. Provincial postmen riso | after a while I began to get wearied, and my legs 
to sums varying from 22s. to 30s., and rural ‘postmen ached. It was a muggy day, and I gut sick of stair- 
from 20s. to 28s. climbing. 
MEDICAL ATTENDANCE FREE. “Bless you, it’s nothing to what it is when the sun 

I was to have all the medical attendance and all the | gets up on & July morning,” cheerfully remarked my 
medicines I required free. I smacked my lips at the friend. “ How will you like your job when you're out 
mention of as boxes, which I could solicit in a delivering in rough weather, when icy blasts cut you 

table manner, and thought that there was where | to the bone, ch?” 

I shine. I knew I should do well with my poor| 1 shuddered. : 
old Editor, or else I would leave all the little scented “Still, we all prefer the winter to the summer for 
notes at his private address instead of his office. I | our work. I never met a postman yct who didn't like 
think I foes Fg manage to get & good box out of him winter-time bettcr than summer, although he usually 
when I had explained matters—in a respectable | gets @ few bad colds. 
manner. A BIT EARLY FOR INQUIRIES. 

The matter of dress interested me hugely. I fancy “It's a bit too early yet, or we should have had 


Mr, P. Doubleyou 
Delivers Letters for a 
Day, but umn t Like The impudent capture and detention by Moorish 
° brigands of two British naval officers the other day 
was an event not without a parallel in the lawlcss 
regions nominally under the sovercignty of tho Sultan 
of Morocco. y 
‘The two officers, Captain J. E. Crowther and \ 
Lieutenant E. 8. Hatton, both of the R.M.L.I., were, 
it scems, returning by land to Ceuta, from the scenu ¥ 
of the salvage operations connected with H.M.\. 
Assistance, when, on being attacked by half a doz-n : 
q 


Tse Fact that ‘Full Pension” is two-thirds of 
Full Pay Cheers Him, 
TH Mo Learns Thet Onty Three or Fear i 6 
Thousand Live to be Enough to Enjoy It. 


Tus fact was that I felt a bit tired. I told the 
Editor so as we watched the postman collect the letters 
from the office r-box. “What you want is a nice, 
easy Pac said the Editor. I assented, and thought 
that he had gauged my feelings for once. - 

“Such as a tman’s,” he added. “ Well, your wish 
shall be es ed. Go, and be a postman for a day.” 

He had decreed. Usually I am not in love with his 
idcas as to suitable employment for me, but this time 
we were quite in accord. When I came to think about 
it, there seemed to be no more enviable employmcnt 
than that of a postman. 

It had always seemed to me to be such pleasant 
work to wander about in the open air; in fact, it seemed 
tho very work I wanted. 

A LITTLE EARLIER THAN EDITORIAL HOURS. 

Armed with various missives provided by the Editor, 
I presented myself at the post-office next morning. 
The time was a little earlier than I usually turn up at 
the office, and I was scarcely enamoured of this portion 
of my new work. As s matter of fact, it was ten 
minutes to six when I turned up at the post-office, and 
then I was a little late. 

The postman I was to accompany was already at 
work arranging his letters. In a medium-sized office 


bandits, they were cowardly deserted by their escort vf 
twenty-one Riffs and left to be captured. 

One of the conditions of release was the immediaic 
release of the bandit chief’s brother, then a prisoner in 
the hands of the Sultan; but it seems somewhat 
surprising that advantage was not taken of the occa::on 
to bleed the “ infidel foreigner.” 

The perpetrators of this outrage appear to have taken 
a leaf out of the book of the notorious Raisuli, who in 4 
the course of last year seized and detained Mr. Ton 
Perdicaris and Mr. Varley, surprising their captives 
almost under the walls of Tangier. ? 

It will be remembered that the negotiations for their 
releaso occupied a considerable time, and that even 
then they were only given their freedom on payment 
of the substantial ransom of £11,000 and the release 
of a number of Raisuli tribesmen, who had for severil 
weeks been languishing in durance vile. 

It was by Moorish tribesmen, too, that the Fronch 
traveller, the Marquis of Lequonzac, was captur l 
during the spring of the present year. He was 
fortunate vnough, however, to regain his freedom on 
comparatively easy terms, his captors being satisfied to 
give it him in exchange for a modest £350. 

Most painful recollections are recalled by the case 
of Lord and Lady Muncaster and party, who in 1870 
were captured by Greek brigands within a dozen milcs 
of Athens, the Greck capital. Besides Lord and La ly 
Muncaster, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Vyner, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tloyd were taken prisoners, but it is duo to their 
captors to say that the ladics were set at liberty a few 
hours afterwards. ‘ 

The male captives were, however, detained, and the ’ 
enormous ransom of fifty thousand pounds was 
demanded for their release. After a couple of day’ 
detention Lord Muncaster was liberated in order that 
he might arrange the ransom, which the brigands 
reduced to twenty-five thousand pounds. 

The negotiations proceeded for several days, but, 
unfortunatcly, failed, and <p at being balked 
of their ransom moncy, which they had looked upon as 
a practical certainty, the brigands oe the three cap- 
tives still in their hands—namely, r. Herbert, Mr. 

Vyncr, and Mr. Lloyd--to death. 

Another pies who underwent the disagrceablo 
experience of capture by Greek brigands was com osed 
of Colonel Synge and Mr. and Mrs. Suter and the 
latter’s child. In the case of the first-named, eleven 
thousand pounds was demanded, and actually paid, as 
the price of swect liberty, but for the release of Mr. 
lone and his wife and child a still higher ransom was 
asked, 

They had to hand over the substantial fortune of 
fourteen thousand pounds to regain their freedom. 

Probably the most extravagant sum ever demandul 


ere 
rt ts 


my postman had in hand a mass of Icttcrs lumped 
t for his walk. 

+ was marvellous to watch the dexterity with which 
he sorted the mass before him into districts and strects. 
‘As he arranged them he tied them loosely into bundles 
of about thirty or forty letters, all in due order. He 
told'me that no man is worth his salt who cannot sort 
fifteen hundred letters in three-quarters of an hour. 

In between-hands he told me nice little things about 


m man’ i . That is why I was | somebody asking for particulars about the mails to | as ransom was the forty thousand pounds asked for the 
ged. | erates a ee von Government meant to Terusalem, or cmeshere of the sort. It's the silly | relcase of Mr, Arthur Hascldin, who was captured by 
supply me with a summer tunic, a pair of summer questions that people ask that makes me as sick as | Spanish brigands, in the Sicrra Morena. 
trousers, a winter tunic, a winter vest, a summcr vest, | anything connected with this business. And if you But what they asked and what was paid were two 
a pair of winter trousers. and a shako every year. | check 'em, they'll report pa as sure as fate, and you'll | ver different amounts, for, when they found that 
Should I work in the rovinces, it would let me wear | get into a fine old mess, I can tell you.” nothing like such a sum as that demanded was forth- 
a straw hat, or it would issue @ summer shako to me| It was now time to do some collecting duty. We | coming, the brigands wero glad to accept less than a 
if I would stay in London were timed to walk from one box to the next at the sixth of theirdemand. After some days of negotiation, 
Then Mon ears I was to have an overcoat and | rate of 100 yards a minute, and we had to call at the | Mr. Haseldin’s brother was able to secure his relcase 
a cape. * Once every three years I was to get oftices of private firms. <2 , on payment of a a oe six a pounds, a 
& t, should I carry s famp, and even a pair of | “This is another quecr job that you'll have to get | ‘The case of Miss Stone, the mariean 7 y 
legging 4 tai circumstances. This was grand. | used to,” said my friend. mumbled a weak assent. | missionary, who had the misfortune to fall into the 


Prt : . : d of Turkish marauders, three or four 
PENSION. “Yes, it’s a very queer job, for you never know | hands of a ban } : i 
* i ; Y ing to find ina pillar box. Pcrhaps the | years ago, will be fresh in the minds of our readers. 
After I had put in ten years on A Pic a ylue aoe wok’ oily sai ae mail may bs re or! The intrepid lady was ultimately sct at liberty, but 
pr eed oun poe thirds of. what I van then | lots of things, and then you gct into a row for being | not a we Lage i DA epenly ee thousand 
ve: Ned aes : behind time pounds have been paid over to the brigands. 

‘ F “ - that’ ‘About thirty years ago Cardinal Theodoli, the 
: work will just about suit me, ” I remarked to ule oo mete ee hake Laem act OF Intendent of St. Pcter’s, Rome, was captured ‘while 
“TJ shall right on until I get mistake, and he wants it bac agai I ¢ f Yeager pete pr i 
= Pn pension.” ° cides waiting for your coming, he says. ‘When you politely | taking o holiday at the Abbey i * si, near ual, 

™y, ut” tically. “Do you | tell him that you can’t let him have the letter back, | none. A ransom of two thousand pounds was demand 
ries moe | he remarked bigs i i + » | he gets abusive. This is a sort of thing that's con- | for his release, and, seeing that only this would secure 
men live to draw their full pension stantly happening; and when you lose your temper him freedom, the cardinal sent his servant off to fetch 


he queried. ith hi t rted, and ose a stripe. the money, which, when he returned, was paid over 
n Wal, me, I healt’ 1 — poet three or viel we Quleed on anil we got back to the oflice, to the brig ands. _ The latter then implored his pardon, 
Ne: “ As » matter of fact, there are only abou ‘ f three hours. I thought wo had | pleading that misery had made them what they were, 


i : fter an absence 0: : 
y four out of every thousand who live to the age necessa a he day, so I was considerably | and that they were all good Catholics. 
pe iy fal ao which on 0 as told that I had a good deal sere Touched by this appeal, the Cardinal gave them his 
iscouraged me. 3 t.” | to do, and that I should have to go through the samo | blessing, and in gratitude the chief kissed t=» Land most 

“You haven't seen half the work of the office yet, A & 


i i day’ as ended. fervently, while he also relieved the bishop's finger ot 
he addwt. “I've to sign for my tered igtters yet, roThis ego ed bak Sie office, and | the pastoral ring. It was, however, thrust into his 
and to book up my re-direction 0 gag his old | told the Editor that perhaps, after all, a postman's life | hand about twelve months later, when he was one day 

When snybody is sway from home, of. tat pli d| would not fill all my am itions. crossing the bridge of St. Angelo from St. Peter's. 
Bs) eddress, it Is usual to up 8 form, which is suppiie 
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Five years’ good pay for ten weeks’ light work, (See first page.) 


Wille Brickmakers and Shipbuilders Find Them- 


selves Threatened with 


ship builders and 
been called forth 


bably on the banks of the 
heavy rent so notorious 
have been the cause of this severe blow 


in their Isle of Dogs 


Sea eee 


Messrs. Yarrow to this step are 
that steel plates cost more in London, while 
iy are dearer in consequence 


ages 
pay for night-work, recei' 
and a quarter, or time and an eighth, whereas Messrs. 
Yarrow’s men refuse less than time and a half. 


SEVERAL BIG FIRMS IN POPLAR 


country, even though it may 
: ief fact 
and rates, and the leary 
Only ‘a. little while 
a. 
housand 
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Five years’ good pay for ten weeke’ light work. 
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latter placo giving employment to a large number of 
men who were formerly ore of theirs in on. 
Sy Messrs. Unwin Brothers have for some years 
occupied large works at Woking, Surrey, where the 
cost of production is in every ~~ than in 
London. At Aylesbury, again, are the country works of 
Messrs. Hazel, Wateon, and Viney ; and so one might 
take the names of the b: r i , 
and discover that, though their businesses . 
and existed in London for many years, the proprietors 
were forced to flee because of hea 
Ceres ese treightage bills of migrated firms 
vy. 
do not serious: hand bap them is evident from the 
fact that in Bideford, and in many parts of North 
Devonshire, are to be found firms which have come 
thither from London, and which conduct their business 
just as usual with their clients, sending their work to 
and fro by railway. . 

There are, however, may examples outside London. 
The great —— <= of Messrs. Love: Brothers were 
driven out of =e on account of the enormous 

rice asked for a piece of land which they required 
ci serine Ee aera 3 
a m 0 
W are to see the firm 

cei teat ot Belcan, 


more and more in the 


instead of providing employment for hundreds of her 


Ta Nottingham im te and borrow 

n emen enormous = 
fhe town: ovunell and high 

id to corporation servants, has led to many wos 

i ight beyond i In order to 


they can work more economically. 


RECOGNISED. 
“Excuse me,” said the absent-minded professor, 
“ but haven't we met before? Your face is strangely 


duced us just before dinner. 


yes!” rejoined the lessor, “I was positive 
Chat Seed om temevbiees Ngamee ecg 0 tee” 


Hz: “How I envy that man who has just sung a 


lo! 
*Ghe: “Indeed! I thought he had a very poor voice.” 
“Jt isn’t his voice I envy ; it’s his ese 


—2 
A woman entered a draper’s shop in London Road 


and said: “I want to buy a muff. 
ete ” answered the assistant; © what 


“What fer?” cried the woman indignantly ; “ wh; 
to keep my hands warm, of course.” sd " 


a mysterious fire. The was fully insured, and 
Sts seken equinet i "of the wastes, et 
owner 
owing to lack of evidences the prosecution fell through. 
Soon afterwards the shop was re-opened with an 
entirely new stock, and the tradesman advertised in 
the local newausont for an errand-boy. Among 
applicants for post was a bright youth who had 
just left school. 


: “I haven’t seen you for some 
Poet: “No. Fact is, I have become a 
use 


time.” 
deal of a 
: “I feared so. How much do you owe?” 
_—_——)——— 
Tux facetious boarder had the plot laid for a killing 
it ee Be aie, SR ree Clee ears 


WEEK ENDING 
Nov. 30, 1905, 


DYEING CLOTHES WITH SAUSAGES. 


Novel Uses of Well-known Articles, 
A Purvevon of beer oy in Swaziland has made a 


ee Se a Leo 
r garmen' oe was astonished at t 
cass bomen his German sausa; a 


which sprang 
On inquiry he found that the sausages were so ful of 


aniline dye that the women were colouring their 
garments a bright with the water in which 
been boiled. 


micr 

Not long ago @ firm of oil merchants in Munich 
forwarded samples of their goods to a large landowner 
and agriculturist in the neighbourhood. e sample 
consisted of a bottle of a new waterproofing oil, which 
they were bringing out, and they sent it in order that 
he might try its effect upon boots, harness, and £0 on. 

Some time after they wrote to him again asking him 
if he would be good enough to favour them with his 
opinion as to the merits of the oil. They received the 
following reply: “I was y pleased with tho 
oil; it Ee a better flavour to a than anythin; 
of the kind I have used before. I am not, howev«r, 
quite clear as to the use of the brush, which you also 
inclosed, and thus am not able to give you any opinivn 
as to its quality.” 

A new use for rotten eggs was shown at the Thames 
a | some little — ago. A pan ya charg) 
with in possession of rotten eggs, and his defen: 
was that bis wife broke the in order to shampoo 
the children. In reply to Mr. Mead it was stated tha: 
ancient eggs are very good for the hair. 

A new use has been discovered for mummies. They 


eed be makin 
A new use has been discovered for milk in the paving 
of streets. The milk is solidified, and the streets ar: 
then paved with the solid substance, thus supplanting 

mes and macadam. : 
,_ Treacle forms an excellen' bear-trap. Maple syrup 
Se eS The then 
comes down to up the syrup, and his eycs 
leaves. The moment bear tries 
ba oy gem out of his eyes the tighter they stick 
to face, and so he is roeeg Oo i 

an ir = ro a new ei 
using es is the 
pressing of — attire, and he has fixed a large 
shop, to which he has fastened the very 
ment: “For Men Only. Stand in 


green part is cut low, and then 
at about half an inch above the 
Afterwards it is planted in small pots of silver 
moist a very pretty, fern-like 


Newspapers are very useful in getting rid of moths. 
Moths ecb the omail of printeny’ ink, so that when 
woollens are wrapped up, the newspapers form an 
effective moth preventative; the cheaper the newspaper 


the better, for the cheap ink is better than the moro 


great favour at large 

A most excellent 
. A new use 
, which may 
Most towns have 


pacar coreg ~y variety forms an irable non- 
conductor. the fingers are placed in one half, and 


-| the thumb in the other, broken wire may be safely 


the 
handled and placed out of ‘= way. 
Another valuable hint is that a y; 


if oil lamps are used for there 
never need be an or an acc any kind. 
In order to lamp accidents the whole of the 
burners used in the lamp should be boiled once a week 
in weak vinegar. 
firet page) 
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WHAT _DO YOU THINK OF THIS STORY? 


From Out the, Deep. 


eee By ARTHUR APPLIN. eee : 


knocking.” She caught Iddesleigh by the arm. “Don't let | “Come, come quickly!” she cried. 
it in—don’t let it in!” He carried her to their bedroom. 
“Why, dear? You are frightened. Perhaps some “What a frightened little gipsy Folle has become,” he 


Reginald Iddesle a wealthy young man who has been a 
ae en oe Navy, but, having teen injured ina 


disaster, is invalided out of the service. gre one traveller has been caught in the storm. I'll | laughed indulgently. |“ What are you afraid off” 
Langrish, his tlcer wha lost his life im the same | °°2'Ro, 20 don't go-—don's go!” she cried, “You shall | afraid + -  That man frightens me-rhis yeedid 
submarine disaster. not gol” Sho stoal before the door trembling; her body | you see his eyes! ” rightens me—his eyes—di 


was drawn up like an animal waiting to spring, her “I can’t say I noticed them; he didn’t interest me enough. 
nostrils and her eyes dilated. _ | He merely struck me as a great ungainly fellow, all great- 
iapene ee stared at her in amazement, and as he hesi- | coat and great beard; the poor brute is half frozen—we're 
tated the knocking was repeated. very poor hosts, Folle.” 
“Folle, you must let me pass,” he said quietly. “It is | “Don't go back—you won't go back to the kitchen and 
some traveller lost in the storm secking shelter; let me | sit there alone with him?” 
pass, dear.” : “Why, of course, dear.” He disengaged her arms 
“I'm frightened,” she cried. “Don't let him in, from around his neck. “Come, you must undress and 
Guv’nor—don’t let him in!" get to bed quickly—I’ll aes the stuve for you. There, 


Dick aad Dolly Langrish, his two children, whom Iddes- 
leigh has adopted. 
Farine. A 1 of 
Folle ne dancing girl of gipsy blood, who 


Mrs. Rich. Iddesleigh’s housekeeper. 
Osbora. A captain in the Navy, and friend of Iddesleigh’s. 
Mrs. Cleely Blair. A handsome young widow, to whom 


A Even as she spoke they heard Fejen’s foot cross | that’s better—you'll soon feel little dick 
— — ewe ee sg a eto heard him unbolt the door. Iddesleigh | bird in “ iy he pat ares “all foutlss fears “ad 
raherae. yeterious wanderer upon the | gen ut Folle aside and strode out. fancies. Norwa 8 got on your —just fanc 
scenes occasionally. A into ust of wind and a cloud of snow dust hurtled di 5 your nerves— 108 ya 


sipey having nerves,” ho laughed. 

ut Folle refused to be comforted; she still trembled, 
and it was not the cold that made her body shake like the 
trees bending before the storm outside. 

The wind had risen to a gale. Now it shrieked from 
the mountains and moaned through the pine-woods and 
lashed the waters of the lake until they rode famous races 
on wild white horses from shore to shore, leaping rocks 
and islets and threatening the black clouds that swooped 
towards them. 

“He said that he was a friend of—of Paul Langrish’s,” 
Folle whispered, as Iddesleigh covered her bed with 

and his fur coat. ‘“ Perhaps he has come to steal me 
away from you, to set your heart—poison your mind, 


against me. 

“Could anyone do that, Folle? Could any power on 
earth do that!” he said seriously. 

“No—but he—Langrish knew the secret that my family 
was cursed with; it was no human curse—it’ was some- 
thing horrible, unhuman. Perhaps this man knows it, 

he has come to—destroy me, come from the 


“My child, m child,” Iddesleigh cried, “what wild, 
foolish fancies Norway has conjured up in your little 
excitable brain! You must dismiss them instantly, and 
to-morrow we will leave this place, I promise you. We 
will leave Norway and go home—home to Devonshire, the 
children, and Aunt Letitia. You will feel safe and happy 


through the hall—and a man stumbled forward as Fejen 
shut and bolted the door again. 

“By Jove! that was a near per ue gasped the man, 
shaking the snow from his coat and cap. “If I hadn't 
secn your light——" He looked up and caught Iddes- 
leigh’s eye. ‘The storm is ag con tl he laughed. 

“"There’s none needed,” Iddeslcigh replied slowly. 
“You were lost—in ee 

‘The man nodded. “ Yes—in danger . . . but now 
I'm all right.” 

Iddesleigh hesitated, his hand on the door of the 
sitting-room ; the stranger's voice was familiar—— 

“You're an Englishman?” he asked, opening the door 
very slowly. 

. “"Yes—I've come up here to try and find some sport; I'm 
unting——” 

The door was wide now, and he stepped into the 
room. Folle was srouching beside the fire. As he saw 
her the man stood still and looked at her with surprise 
and admiration. 

“My wife,” Iddesleigh said. 

Folle did not move; the man bowed low and stroked 
his beowy beard. . 

, m pare ly we've met before,” he said, with » peculiar, 
aug 


| WER | . sii 


Tue wind was rising; tiny pellets of snow began to beat 
against the window. Iddesleigh could hear the growl 
of the waters of the fiord. Certainly, it was lonely! 

Id igh stirred the fire with his foot. A sudden gust 
of wind w round the house, and he heard the trees 
on the hillside bend before its oncoming. Between the 
window curtains he could see lights flashing across the 
sky; they disclosed Wlack clouds. 

Fatle stirred. “ Who is that calling, Guv’nor!” 

“No one, sleepy girl; it is the wind.” 

“TI thought it was someone calling me—is there a 
storm?” 

“ Yes—the earth-mother is restless.” 

“I feel restless, too.” 

“That's because you are a child of the earth.” 

She shook her head. “I am no one’s child, only yours.” 

“J was wondering what your mother was like, Folle. 
Was she as beautiful as you?” 

“My mother!” Folle sat upright. “I have no mother 
—why do you speak of my mother? You mustn't talk of 
her, Guw’nor.” 

“I won't, if you don’t wish it, dear. What is tho 
matter? Lie down again.” 

she was good.” She rested her head on 
Iddesleigh’s shoulder. “You mustn't think that my 

mother wasn’t very ; I know she was—far better 
thanIam. . . . But 1 can hardly remember now—and 
my sisters, they are gone and forgotten! I think our 
pally was cursed; but you—you've received the curse, 

uv’nor i 

Iddesleigh started. Langrish’s words—his words, spoken 
as death gri his throat! 
“Guv'nor, 1 have never told you anything about myself,” 

Folle continued Lionel 

“Why should you, rt” , 

“Pp you have thought I ought to have—" 

“T only want you to tell me what you care to tell.” 
“Well, I want to tell you—everything, But I have 
forgotten. . . . Now it all seems to coming back 
_ to me; I will think hard, and remember and tell you. U 
can’t sleep with the storm raging—let us look out of the 
window. I wish the wind didn’t cry and sob #0; it Is 

like the cry of a lost soul—of an evil spirit.” : 
parted the curtains and looked into, the night. 

Only outline of the fiords, of bending pines an fir 

trees, of tossing waters. Now end again lights flashed 


ere. 

“He will pursue us, even as he has pursued us here.” 

Iddesleigh kissed her. 

“T don’t think so, dear. Now try and go to sleep and 
forme your foolish fancies; I shan’t be long.” 

“You are going back to the kitchen, you are going to 
talk to him? 

“Yes, of course, for a little while—but I sban’t be 


ng. 

“No, don’t leave mo long, Guv’nor. Hark at the ine 
trees creaking and moaning—it sounds like the howling 
of wolves. . . . Guv'nor, you won't let him set you 
ee me, you won't beliove him if he tells you that _ 


CHAPTER 
TWENTY-SIX. { The Hirameee’s Story: 


Forze did not reply, did not speak at all. She crouched 
nearer the fire, and all her body trembled and all the 
light and life went out from her eyes. 

“Surely we've met before,” the man “You 
can’t have forgotten.” . 

Iddesleigh was staring hard at the man—he did not look 
at his wife; he pushed a chair before the fire end knocked 
the great glowing logs of wood into a blaze, and shouted 
to Fejen to bring the 8 irit, hot water, and gl: i 

“You must be half frozen,” he said ly. 

The man took the age seat and laughed again— 
laughed softly now, into his shaggy beard. 

“Yes, it was rather a near thing. If I hadn’t seen the 
lights of your house——” He shrugged his shoulders 
expressively. 

Folle shrank away still closer to the fire, and hid her 
face with her hands. Iddesleigh’s eyes were still on the 
stranger. 

“ You haven't told us name yet,” he said ly: 
“Did I hear you say you'd met my wife before! 
Your voice is familiar to me, strangely familiar, and 


tha 
aener laughed reassuringly and patted Folle’s 


“If be says a word against my wife I shall break his 
head—so there!” 

“Don't forget, he was Paul Langrish’s friend; he comes 
from Paul Langrish—bringing a message from the dead!” 

A shadow flitted across Iddesleigh’s face; he turned 
away so that Folle should not see it. 

- -night, dear,” he said; “I shan’t be long.” 

“TI shall not sleep until you return,” she whispered. 

Fejen had brought glasses, a jug of boiling water, and a 


across the . . yet— decanter of spirit into the kitchen. Traherne had already 
* nothing to be seen,” Iddesleigh said. “ All “Perhaps I was mistaken—I thought I had met your | helped himself and was sipping a glass of — liquor, 
the birds and beasts have gone to bed.” wife before, but perhaps I was mistaken. But I've met | his stretched out on either side of the fire, his eyes, 
“Oh, no, have not,” replied Folle. “They aro | you before—not so many years ago! It’s strange how | half closed, eerine dreamily into the golden embers. 
wandering in the dark. We can’t see them, but | quickly one is forgotten.” “You're jolly lucky to have # decent open fire like 
they can see us. come down from the trees ani Iddesleigh frowned and turned away, turned towards | this,” he said, turning to Iddeslcigh. “I didn’t think 


Folle; and for the first time he noticed her strange atti- 
tude. In the dull, flickering light she seemed like a 
frightened animal trying to escape, but hemmed in—caught 
between the four walls of the old farm kitchen. 

“What's the matter, dear—are ia cold?” he asked 
gently, bending over her protectingly. 

“ Yes—yes—so cold,” she whispered. 

“Why, you are trembling,” he cried, er his arms 
around her. “Come, you must go to —I am sure 
Mr.—" He hesitated and looked again at the stranger. 
And this time there was a challenge in his eyes. 

“My name is Traherne—Frederic Traherne! Now do 

ou remember me!” 

Folle rose to her feet with a startled cry, instantly 
suppressed. She clung tightly to her hu: 

“The man we saw at Lustleigh—the man who has alyeys 
followed us, dogged our footsteps,” she whispered. “Oh, 
Guv'nor—be careful—I'm afraid.” 

Iddesleigh still yr stig eyes on Traherne, and there was 
still a challenge in them. 

“Yes, I remember your name, but I don’t remember 
having met you before.” He turned to go. “Come, if 
Mr. ‘Traherne will excuse me for a minute, I'll see you to 
your room, Folle; Fejen shall light the stove for =~ 
“What crawling thing! Hullo!” “I think you knew a very old friend of mine, herne 
The front docr shock violently. Folle started up, and | continued; “ho lost his lite a year and more ago—Paul 


Speen’ her lips. Langrish, poor old Paul rish—— 
*« ‘couldn't poll engrtn win Hark !—it is some- “Yes, I remember oat ak” Tddes! said. He had 
thing ‘knocking. through. 


there was such a thing to be found up here.” 

“An Englishman built this cottage,” Iddesleigh replied 
shortly. “I see you've helped yourself—that’s right.” 

a —— servant mixed my drink for me—mixed it jolly 
well, too.” 

There was silence for a while; only the storm spoke. It 
seemed to Iddesleigh to be saying many strange things, 
whispering ‘weird stories, horrible suggestions. Every now 
and then the snow rattled against the windows—tiny hard 
pellets of snow that was a warning of the intense outer 


cold. 

“Cheerful night,” Traherne granted. 

“Yes—if you hadn't seuted ep here...” 

“I'd have pegged out! Exactly—but I've cultivated a 
habit of cheating death at the last moment! He's always 
coming up against me, is Death, but just when he’s got 
his fingers round my throat I manage to give him a knock- 
out blow.’ 

He laughed agente G and asked permission to fi'l 
pipe. Iddesleigh pushed a jar of tobacco towards hin. 

Aren’t you afraid of boasting?” 

“No, for I'm a finn believer in fate; fate governs all 

our lives—everything is pre-arranged, pre-destmeu. I 


it. 
“ And you think that fate brought you here,” Iddesleigh 
said carelessly. 
Traherne was silent a moment. 
“Yea.” he said at last. “Yes, I do.” 
“With what object’ ” 


fight with it!” 

“You sound like a little wild thing. But, by Jove! 
look, there is something crawling along the forest path 
down below. Do you see it?” ‘ 

“Yes—I see—something crawling—a wild beast hunt- 
ing for ite prey.” She shuddered. “ Why don’t you get 
your gun and shoot it?” jhe 

“Te is too far away. Besides, I don’t know what itis. 

“It’s something horrible. . |. - Now it looks almost 
human. . . . Perhaps it will craw! up here! I wish 
we had not looked out of the window!” 

“Then come away.” F 

“Not yet—I ee to watch it. I wonder if it will be 
beaten by the storm! It moves slowly—but it comes this 
way. ‘ow. it is lost.” She meves if rom the window. 

Come, dear—sing me somethin gg 

“I am not in a singing soci; the storm would drown 

ay voice, We must just sit down and listen to the wind. 

eo made the fire blaze, and they sat again and listencd. 
The wind increased, the beams and rafters rattled. Tddes- 
leigh pulled at his pipe. Presently Folle said : “I wonder 
where that crawling thing is now?” 


” She was trembling. “Yes, it is reached the door now, and Folle pulled 


Five years’ good pay for ten weeks’ light werk. (See first page.) 
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Again a iy Lag ee The wind shrieked madly, and tho “Good.” Traherne nodded his shaggy head. “ But the standing with his back to the flames, facing Iddesleigh ; 
snow rattled in 


fingers against the window. boy Dick, somehow it didn’t seem as if he cared much for | his own face was in the shadows, whilst the firelight 
“Well, I wanted te see you, I wanted to have a chat | his father’s memory; it seemed to me ag if someone had | flickered across Iddesleigh’s. 


with you—— sort of set the lad’s heart against the dead man.” “What woman?” : 

_ “So you followed me here, followed me here from “ Langrish meprecied his children; ho never cared for The momentar, feeling of faith in the stranger left 

sages?) I don’t call that fate.” |, | them, they hardly knew him, and he left them less.” | Iddesleigh, and distrust, bordering on fear, again too its 
ink that I followed you? “Oh!” Traherne chuckled. “Perhaps you think it was | place. 


“Langrish’s first wife—Marah.” 

_“ What should I know about her? I never saw her; she 
died some years ago.” 

“She disappeared,” Traherne correctly gravely. “Or, if 
sho died, her mother still lives, still haunts these desolate 
wilds, these horrible forests, carrying out the curse of tis 


Le oe Tened a lneghy » callow, escthi 

e ‘orced a laugh, & w, mirthless laugh th 
the wind mocked. ' : ee 

“ Ask your servant Fejen—ask him if there aro any were 
wolves existing hereabouts——” 

“T fail to seo what this has got to do with me,” Idd.s 
leigh said coldly. 

erne stroked his great beard. 

“I'm sorry if I bore you; I'll be brief. The last time 1 
saw poor old Lan he'd fallen in love with a remari:. 
able woman—by the way, he introduced me to her. Who 
she was, where she came from, he confessed ho di:li't 
know. No one knew, but—but he thought, he feared ih: 
she was the sister of his former wife.” 

“ Marah’s sister.” 

The words fell from Iddesleigh’s lips before he could 


stop them. 
So you do know!” 
“I remembered just eat that moment—Langrish men. 
tioned her panae—baiens he died . . . some foolish 


“The same story,” Traherne said yer ieee “The 
of creatures called 


makes u think 
Traherne glanced Xapiclowsl at Iddesleigh; the latter's"y a thing that he died when he did, eh?” 
voice was very calm and cool, almost expressionless. But Perhaps it was, for the children! I tell you frankly, 
his eyes were hard, meer , determined. Mr. Traherne, that though in the ordinary sense of the 
“I think you fol me because—I know you were | word I called myself his friend, I did not know Paul 
looking for me and following me before I left ny el oe. per until he was dead, and, though I hate saying a 
“Yes—that’s true; I was looking for you in England. | word against those who are not here to defend them- 
1 wanted to see you, but I always just m you——” | selves——” ; 
“On purpose, Iddesleigh declared gravely. “Go ahead—don't mind me; I knew Paul well, being 
Traherne looked surprised—unpleasantly surprised. his best friend. I'll defend him if need be!” 
“ Perhaps the time hadn't come.” “Well—since his death I've altered my opinion about 
Again Iddesleigh interrupted. He had made up his mind | him; facts have come to my knowledge that point to his 
suddenly, instinctively, Shoat Fred Traherne. Whether | having lived a thoroughly selfish life, a life wherein duty 
he had met him before he was not certain; he thought 
that he probably had, because the man’s voice was now 
and again so familiar. But, though he had laughed at 
Folle’s fears, he trusted the instinct that set her agairist 


the stranger. 
‘And he felt sure that this great burly brute could have 

j only one object in having followed them, tracked them 
{ down to the lonely farm in Norway—blackmail. 
What form it would take Iddesleigh was rant; but 
t if Traherne had really been a friend of Paul Langrish’s, 

if he bad known the secret of the dead man’s early life 

and marriage, he knew it would be aimed at Folle or | pulled back the shutters and looked out. 

Lddesleigh’s foster-children, perhaps at both. “Can't see anything,” he muttered, “not a blessed 
Fred Traherne wanted money; he knew the risk and = that white stuff—that’s the fiord. By Jove! 


—————— 


“You mean the kids weren't PP: ? 
“one was happy whose life ho crossed.” 


Once again Traherne knocked out his pipe, refilled and 
lit it. The storm seemed to have reached its height now; 
the old farm shook and rattled and groaned, the doors 
creaked dismally, the wind groaned and crooned through 
the es and across the rooms, and outside it shrieked 
wildly and exultingly. 

Fred Traherne rose and walked to the window and 


and honour played a very small inl 
y 


danger of attempting to obtain it by foul means in Eng: | what a night—this'll fotch the deer down from the hills 
tand—bet here in the wilds he saw no danger, and if his | and the wolves out of the forests. We may get a shot at 
victims were to be terrorised, they would more easily | something to-morrow.” 
terrorised here. “Are there wolves hereabouts?” Iddesleigh asked; he 
“ Hadn't you better come to the point? ” Iddesleigh said | was thinking hard—he onl, spoke so that te 
curtly; “hadn't you better say exactly what you really | tinue to think uninterruptedly. 
want?” “Didn't I tell you that Langrish’s wife's family lived 
“What I want? My dear chap, I want the same as you hereabouts!?” Traherne laughed. 
—I came up here in search of ig game; I came to “What's that got to do—” Iddesleigh laughed. And 
hunt—to hunt the wild things of the woods; it’s only up 
here that you can track ‘em down. Incidentally I want 
‘ to ses you to talk about my old friend; I was abroad when 
¥ he died, but the last time I saw him he told me the 
3 history of his life, a pag Bo life. He married merry 


might con- | really exist; there are — of such creatures’ existcnce 
in Middle Ages. Were-wolves are far worse thin 
vampires; they are never satisfied—they go a-hungering 
for love, destro: men’s lives, Aarag, misery and shane 
and sorrow on al whe creme thee pee . e . and in 
human shape they always are beautiful, infernally beauti. 
ful. . . . Such a one was Marah’s mother—such a ¢ ic 
will her sister be, and it was Langrish’s firm convicti. 
that after death he would still be pursued and haunted; 
they cursed his life on earth, perhaps even in death he is 


suddenly his laughter died away and his face grew een 

Again his thoughts were busy—busy with events 0 yor 
ago, busy with events that happened far away beneath the 
sea—trying to recall the wild words of a man doomed to 


die. 
What had rish said about skin-changers, were- 


—but Langrish was a ve man; he told me that he still cursed . . . given mo rest or peace « . . only 
— to marry again!” wolves? What had he said about his wife—and the woman | the spilling of blood. . . .” 
raherne , as if enks a remark from Iddes- | he had hoped to marry, the woman Iddesleigh had | “Stop, stop, for God’s sake!” Iddesleigh cried. He 
leigh, but when none came he calmly refilled his pipe and | married?” ; buried face in his hands. Through the storm he heard 
lit it. The woman asleep in the old farm bedroom not fifteen the beat and throb of the mp ert sunken submarine - 
. “The woman he married treated him badly—she was a , yards away? he heard the beating of his nd another; he hear‘ 
Scandinavian, by the way—and after three or four years What had he said? What had he told him? the rattle of Langrish’s voice as Death caught him by ths 
she left him, disappeared. People hereabouts said—but ; Fairy tales, legends, lies! that cheated hin 


a throat. And he heard him cursing Death 
you know the mad superstitions of the Norwegians? No of love—or was it revenge !—of th 
matter what they said.” oil lamp; big kitchen was in semi-dar! . The fire- 


t ee his teeth and turned up the wick of the 

14 “On the contrary, you interest me ly,” Iddesleigh | light cast strange, ridiculous shadows; the wind made 
/ 

) 

i 


e woman Iddesleigh had 


said coldly. “But what had the people here to do with | eerie noises, imitating voices of wild things and _spirit- 
Langrish or his wife?” things; the snow tapped against the ws like the 
“His wife's family lived that’s all; there was a tapping of a myriad spirit hands—— 
e one “ the family, the Curse of Skin-changing, or Were- ddesleigh walked Lmpuer sd to and fro before the 
wolves!” i 
Traherne laughed uproario and ed volumes of He was allowing the foolish fancies and superstitions 
; > biue smoke feted the ce rs Iddesleigh winced, and | of the country So, pet hold of him; at home he would have 


room. ... “ 
one - Death's a I'll cheat them yet—and 
, too—you mice — ee sapere 
Yes; he remembered at last, remembered exactly wha 
had poseed etwoon iis sad Fssl Leng the bottom 


A bent over the fire so that his face was hidden. laughed at himself and despised himself for giving them a | of the sea, remembered after many mon 
f7 “Isn't it ridiculous?” Traherne magnet “And the | second thought. But here, here up among the ly The confession, the ise, the curse ! 
strangest thing is that at length poor old Langrish began | hills and forests, away from humanity, it was different. A dead man’s curse 
tou be! these stories, to believe im the curse, the super- air was charged with superstition, full of fan- He tried to laugh aloud again, but now not even the 


semblance of a h fell from his lips. He tried to argue 


stition—ev: 
and reason with hi f, with his thoughts and fears. 
me 


The very 
erything ! tastic thoughts and s' stories; the pine trees whis- 
gain the oa roared with laughter, and Iddesleigh pered best the and abrfoked then esol, the waters of 


44 muved en the fiord mumbled them fearfully. 8 titious foolery! Cheap, melodramatic nonsense! 
> aa “Korgive me, but it is funny; Langrish of all men—he Even in the glare of daylight, beneath the bright sun, F tales. 2. 6 
) was so very human, wasn't he? Of the earth earthy——" | whilst or fishing Fejen, Iddesleigh felt It was no good 


the storm, the place—all were against him. 


. “Langrish is dead,” Iddesleigh said quietly. the power of Unknown. It was a country of strange 
. id And the ungainly figure of the stranger Traherne, the sea- 
in 


“Yes, he’s dead now—l that’s a hint that I | things, strange le. Nothing was impossible. . . . 
eh! Well, that brings me to Traherne's pA ys grating voice broke on his thoughts, 


the point of my story and the reason I wanted to see you. | interrupting them, yet them on. . are more things in heaven and earth than are 
I've an idea that Lan 4s not at rest——" . “TI felt poor old wasn’t resting,” he . | dreamt of in your philosophy, Mr. Iddesleigh,” Traherne 
Jd turned towards the speaker sharply, fixed him | “ And I remembered s I made hi in a | said gravely. “But you're tired; forgive me for 
with his gaze. moment of madness ma: I can’t remember clearly; we | keeping you up 80 , bol Perhaps to-morrow we can 
“What d’you mean?” . were both heavy drinkers, I'll confess! But I promised | resume our conversation—with your ion, I'll make 
Traherne darted a look at Iddesleigh, and an expression | him if ever he died before his time that I'd here | myself a bed beside the fire—I know accommodation of 
of satisfaction leapt to his eyes. i. and find the woman, or the woman's family, that had | these farms!” 
“Didn't Lan Il you the story of his life before he ruined his life end——” : “Tm afraid I 
“ ‘a replied. “Still, Fejen ehall make you thoroughly com 


te 

died? Didn't he ask you to—to do one or two little thin: ‘ 
for him? That’s all I want to know; you see, I was “And claim his revenge for him.” 
best friend. All his secrets he confided to me; 1 was| “What ridiculous nonsense!” Iddesleigh forced the 
more than a brother to him. But for a year or two before word. fram his lips, but they fell like dead, lifeless things, 
he died I lost sight of him. When I returned to England | spoken without meaning, without strength—or belief. 
and heard how suddenly and terribly be died I made “ Hark!” Traherne cried. “Listen to the wind! This 
inquiries, and I discovered that you were with him at the | is tho sort of night when the dead awake and come back said, and Iddesleigh 

” ed wondered if it was imagination that made him detect a 


«Yes, that’s true—it was a toss-up which of us lived,” | “Stop this foolery,” Iddesleigh ed. “If you've | sneer in his voice. 
Iddesleigh said slowly. 2 anyt! ing prod oem perce Apap ago ‘he Jaboet “ You will be leaving,” Iddesleigh corrected. 
“ And you won the toss? iareris, ask me them ... « « I’m tired, it's| Traherne shook his"head. 
« }er co all fair and square, T suppose?” CIT honght perkaps you'd know something about the Tddeclaigh's i but he controlled himself and 
“It was a . * you’ w som a "s jaw tro lf 
Iddesleigh looked at ‘Traherne, woman's family.” : od mabe He lor the other to continae—te 
“ Excase the question, no oflence—tm ony man, Traherne had returned to the fireplace now, and was ! 
know.’ Well, I he confided in ‘ore his walked to the window, drew back the curtain, 
Math—when a man suddenly his house often wants Ca: a Se ee and peered out. The wind 
putting im order, as tho saying goes. Langrish was shrieked into the room with a cry of fury, upsetting chairs 
careless sort of beggar, and I'm sure he t his house and throwing down rods and guns; the crisp snow circled 
e wi ide » 8o to speak. feo am m= lea s face, clinging to 
Slowly, very slowly, Wadesleigh began to feel less nesens- “Come here,” he cried loudly, and Iddesleigh came to 
. ful, less @ of Fred As he had said, his side, “Look out,” he commanded. “Your eyes will 
> ho was only 8 seafaring man, a big hulking brute; get used to the darkness; look at the s hb 
but a with a rudimentary conscience and e snow up there to half bury the farm; at the hil 
j ‘sense of duty, and a desire to do justice to his look beneath the enow—there's enough now there to hal 
friend. one of us.” 
“ hig oy contigned, a et . He clored the window with » bang and shook, the moe 
Bae er, of Dartmouth. You seem to have done the square On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls fue, ble beend seecitees eat Pessina. BS Soe 
- them!” —- ; throughout the Country. “No,” he continued, with that ; laugh of his; 
hope © samfortablo heme) thay will want tee “n0, Pane tana xs Sooma acth tat ware 
3 us, eave to-morrow—or the sext day! We're caught, 


> Bae we 


-~< otek &. ate. -_- ff @eewst 8 


ae a 
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trapped =P here by the storm, and here we shall have to 
remap 
Iddesleigh turned away and walked to the fire and 
ever ay 3 wind had frosen a” hands, ee 
“You've r r. Traherne,” he sai 
“but you haven't olf me exactly what you want St sant 
Hadn't you better tell me that at once, in half a dozen 
words! It may save you unpleasantness, perhaps dis- 
appointment, afterwards.” 
fied Tralierne also stood by the fire and warmed his 


nds. : 

“IT want,” he said brusquely, “I want to hel 

find the relatives of Pau Lengrish’s wife, if am P ul 

exist; and the reasons I came to you for help are, firstly, 

that you were = — and were big him when 
resume he gav. i i 

and instructions ; ade secondly, lt otal pe we 


Ww 
“ Because I believe that you married the woman Lan- 
grish to make his wife if he had lived. Did you?” 

“Ty beh to see what that has to do with you,” Iddesleigh 
said curtly. “And I must refuse to answer.” 

Traherne shrugged his shoulders. 

“ It affects you more than it does me, certainly,” he said, 
dropping his i bt re aid marry that particular 

oMman—You °. ngrish’s dead wife ! 
Yee 14 i fs 3 wife 

e and for the v rst time raised hi 
oyes ore od Tadecleigh straight? fa the face. — 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


ILLUSTRATING A PHRASE. 

Wirs: “What is meant, John, by the phrase 
‘carrying coals to Newcastle’?” 

Husband: “It is a metaphor, my dear, showing the 
doing of something that is unnecessary.” 
Wife: “I don’t exactly understand. Give me an 
illustration—a familiar one.” 

Husband : “ Well, if I were to bring you home a book 
entitled ‘How to Talk,’ that would be carrying coals to 


Newcastle!” 
“ ome Ges 
Tep: “Is Sawyer a clever doctor?” 
Ned: “Oh, very! He can tell a woman ient 
she needs to take beauty exercises without offending 


her.” 
af 
First Docror: “I’ve made a mistake and left old 
Richly the wrong prescription.” 
Second Doctor: “Is it serious?” 
_First Doctor: “Very! Why, that medicine will cure 
him in less than a week.” 


“Men of my profession are very good story-tellers,” ; 
remarked the barber. 

“Yes,” assented the smarting sufferer in the chair, © 
“and they usually illustrate their stories with cuts.” 

--—_ —» fe - 

“Wen,” said Snaggs, “I think many dogs have 
more sense than their masters.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Crags, “I have a deg like that 
myself.” 

‘And yet he couldn't make out why they langhed. 

——> gs —— 

Morner: “Your schoolmaster can’t be such a mean 
man as you make out. I notice his son lias all the 
toys he can aa want.” 

Bobby : “Why, those are what his father takes away 
from the other boys!” 


—fo——— 
HER CRITICISM. 

A minister newly appointed to a church in the South 
of Scotland asked an old lady how she liked his 
preaching. 

7 ———— . “J don't like it at all,” she answered. 
We1t, Jones is certainly @ patient man, with a| “And pray, why not?” he asked. 
es hard to ruffle. ; “Well, in the first place,” she answered, “ye read 
atient is no name for him. Why, that man has | your sermon; an’ in the second place, you didn’t read 
been known to go out with his wife to select wall-paper, | it weel; an’ in the third place, it wasn't worth the 
and go through the ordeal without losing his temper.” © reading.” 
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of Libraries, and the night and day work 
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standing with his back to the flames, facing Iddesleigh ; 
his own face was in the shadows, whilst the firelight 
flickered across Iddesleigh's. 

“What woman!” 

The momentary feeling of faith in the stranger left 
Iddesleigh, and distrust, bordering on fear, again too: its 


P 

S ’s first wife—Marab.” 

“ What should I know about her? I never saw her; she 
died some years ago.” 

“She disappeared,” Traherne correctly gravely. “Or, if 
sho died, her mother still lives, still haunts these desolate 
wilds, these horrible forests, carrying out the curse of tis 
tapi dcaleigh fore Hy ‘Naughy Geilo hl 

esleigh forced a laugh, & w, mirthless laugh th 
the wind mocked. ; ae 

“ Ask your servant Fejen—ask him if there are any were 
wolves existing hereabouts——" 

“T fail to seo what this has got to do with me,” Iddcs 
leigh said coldly. 

Fraherne stroked his great beard. 

“I'm sorry if I bore you; I'll be brief. The last time | 
saw poor old Lan he'd fallen in love with a remark. 
able woman—by the way, he introduced me to her. Who 
she was, where she came from, he confessed ho dint 
know. No one knew, but—but he thought, he feared thu: 


Again a long. pees. The wind shricked madly, and the | “Good.” Traherne nodded his shaggy head. “But the 
snow rattled fingers against the window. boy Dick, somehow it didn’t seem as if he cared much for 
“Well, I wanted to see you, I wanted to have s chat | his father's memory; it seemed to me a9 if someone had 
with you——” sort of set the lad’s heart against the dead man.” 
_ “8 you followed me here, followed me here from wate eagaced his children; ho never cared for 
sngland! I don't call that fate.” ., | them, they hardly knew him, and he left them less. 
makes you think that 1 followed you?’ “Oh!” Traherne chuckled. “Perhaps you think it, was 
Traherne glanced suspiciously at Iddesleigh; the latter's"r a good thing that he died when he did, eh? ig 
voice was very calm and cool, almost expreatic niess. But Perhaps it was, for the children! I tell you frankly, 
‘me because—I know you were | word I called myself his friend, I did not know Paul 
‘g bee. until he was dead, and, though I hate saying a 
word against those who are not here to defend- them- 
1 wanted to see you, but I always just missed you—— selves——” 
“On purpose, Iddesleigh declared gravely. a 
Traherne looked surprised—unpleasantly surprised. e I : 
“ Perhaps the time hadn't come.” “Well—since his death I've altered my opinion about 
Agai Tddesleigh interrupted. He had made up his mind | him; facts have come to my knowledge that t to his 
suddenly, instinctively, shout Fred Traherne. Whether | having lived a thoroughly selfish life, a life wherein duty 
he had met him before he was not certain; he thought | and honour played a very small ol 
that he probably had, because the man’s voice was now “You mean the kids weren't happy?” 
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and again so familiar. But, though he had laughed at “No one was happy whose life eA crossed.” 

Folle’s fears, he trusted the instinct that set her agaitist “Oh!” — one 

tho stranger. Once again Traherne knocked out his pipe, refilled and 
‘And he felt sure that this great burly brate could have 


lit it. The storm seemed to have reached its ie now; 
only one object in having followed them, tracked them | the old farm shook and rattled and groaned, the doors 


down to the lonely farm in Norway—blackmail. creaked dismally, the wind groaned and crooned through | she was the sister of his former wife.” 
What form it would take Iddesleigh was 2 gee but | the and across the rooms, and outside it shrieked “ Marah's sister.” 
if ‘Traherne had really been a friend of Pau Langrish’s, | wildly and exultingly. The words fell from Iddesleigh’s lips before he could 
if he had known the secret of the dead man’s ear i, life Fred Traherne rose and walked to the window and stop them. 
and marriage, he knew it would be aimed at Folle or | pulled back the shutters and looked out. So you do know!” 
Lddesleigh’s foster-children, perhaps at both. “Can't see anything,” he muttered, “not a blessed “I remembered just at that moment—Langrish men. 
Fred herne wanted money; he knew the risk and | thing—yes, that white stuff—that’s the fiord. By Jove! | tioned her name—before he died . . . some foolish 
danger of attempting to obtain it by foul means in what s night—this'll fotch the deer down from the hills | garbled story.” . 


“The same story,” Traherne said impressively. “The 
same dreadful curse! You've heard of creatures called 
vampires, eh? I suppose ’ll acknowledge they dui 
really exist; there are pre 3 of such creatures’ existence 
in Middle Ages. Were-wolves are far worse than 
vampires; they aro never satisfied—they go a-hungering 
for love, destro men’s lives, working misery and shan:e 
and sorrow on all who cross + « + and in 
human shape they always are beautifal, infernally beauti- 
ful. . . . Such s one was Marah’s mother—such a ¢ ic 
will her sister be, and it was Langrish’s firm convicti.. 
that after death he would still be pursued and haunted ; 
they cursed his life on earth, perhaps even in death he is 
still cursed . .. given no rest or peace « . . only 


the s ng of bl fete ee 
~ , stop, for God’s sake!” Iddesleigh cried. He 


and the wolves out of the forests. We may get a shot at 
pomat hing tomeneeee 

“Are there wolves hereabouts!” Iddesleigh asked; he 
was thinking hard—he only spoke so that might con- 
tinue to think uninterruptedly. 

“Didn't I tell you that Langrish’s wife's family lived 
hereabouts? ” Traherne laughed. 

“What's that got to do—” Iddesleigh laughed. And 
suddenly his laughter died away and his face grew ne 


lan at here in the wilds he saw no dan , and if hi 
victims were to be terrorised, they would be more easily 
(erro here. : 
“ Hadn't you better come to the point?” Iddesleigh said 
cary ; “hadn't you better say exactly what you really 
want?” 

“What I want? My dear chap, I want the same as you 
—I came up here in search of game—big game; I came to 


Again his thoughts were busy—busy with events 0 gor 
ago, busy with events that happened far away beneath the 


here that you can track ‘em down. Incidentally I want 
sea—trying to recall the wild words of a man doomed to 


to see you to talk about my old friend ; I was abroad when 
he died, but the last time I saw him he told me the 
history of his life, a ver gad life. He married unhappily | die. ; 

—but Langrish was a brave man; he told me that he What had sh said about skin-changers, were- 


wolves? What he said about his wife—and the woman 


raherne — as if expecting s remark from Iddes- | he had hoped to marry, the woman Iddesleigh had ! 
leigh, but when none came he calmly refilled his pipe and married?” ; buried face in his hands. Through the storm he heard 
The woman asleep in the old farm bedroom not fifteen the beat and throb of the of a sunken submarine - 


he heard the beating of his nd another; he hear 
the rattle of Langrish’s voice as Death caught him by ths 
throat. And he heard him cursing Death that cheated hin 
of love—or was it revenge?—of the woman Iddesleigh had 


won! . . e 
Lag var Oe voice of pom a Lev igeiien tho 
wi an whispering snow flakes; it crep th th 
wind the Thinks of the doce and meened aud 
See all's wary 6 ange a shink them ys 
one i 's a 4 d 
, too—you and your dreams. . . .” een 
Yes; he remembered at last, remembered exactly whar 
had passed between Lar) and Paul a the bottom 


The woman he married treated him badly—she was 4 yards away? 

Scandinavian, by the way—and after three or four years What had he said? What had he told him? 

she left him, . People uts said—but | Fairy tales, legends, lies! 

you know the mad superstitions of the Norwegians! No Iddesleigh set his teeth and turned up the wick of the 

matter what they said.” : oil lamp; big kitchen was in semi-darkness. The fire- 
“On the contrary, you interest me deeply,” Iddesleigh | light cast strange, ridiculous shadows; the wind made 

said coldly. “But w had the people here to do with eerie noises, imitating voices of wild things and spirit- 


t ; the snow tapped against the ws like the 

“Fig wife's family lived here, that’s all; there was a tapp g of a myriad it hands—— 
— — family, the Curse of Skin-changing, or Were- ‘ ep walked Legend to and fro before the 
“Tra "He was allowing the foolish fancies and superstitions 


Traherne laughed uproariously and led volumes of 
biue smoke towards the ceiling. Iddesleigh winced, and | of the country to get hold of him; at home he have 
bent over the fire so that his face was hidden. laughed at himself and despised himself for giving them a | of the sea, remembe after many months 

“Isn't it ridiculous?” Traherne hed. “And the | second thought. But here, here up among the ly | The con eames 50. pORNee, the curse! 
oe is that at 1 poor old Langrish began | hills and forests, away from humanity, it was t. A dead man’s curse 
to believe these stories, to believe im the curse, the super- The very sir was charged with superstition, full of fan- He tried to laugh aloud again, but now not even the 
stition—everything ! ” tastic thoughts and stories; the trees whis- | semblance of a a fell from his lips. He tried to argue 

Again the man roared with laughter, and Iddesleigh | pered them, the wind ed them aloud, the waters of | and reason with imself, with his thoughts and fears. 
muved impatiently. the fiord mumbled them fearfully. : a foolery! Cheap, melodramatic nonsense! 

“ Borgive me, but it is funny; Langrish-of all men—he | Even in the glare of daylight, beneath the ht sun, | Fairy tales. . . « 
was so very human, wasn't he! Of the earth earthy——" | whilst or fishing ejen, Iddesleigh felt It was no good. 

“Langrish is dead,” Iddesleigh said quietly. | the power of Unknown. It was @ country of strange | The hour, the storm, the place—all were against him. 

“Yes, he’s dead now—I that’s © hint that I | things, strange people. Nothing was impossible. . . . And the ungainly figure of the stranger Traherne, the sea- 
should fet dead dogs rest, eh? Well, that brings me to Traherne’s deep grating voice broke on his thoughts, gee te hunter. 

- the point of my story and the reason I wanted to see you. | interrupting them, yet them on. . are more things in heaven and earth than are 
I've an idea that Langrish4s not at rest——” ; “T felt poor old wasn’t remang” he epee. dreamt of in your philosophy, Mr. Iddesleigh,” Traherne 

Td h turned tow the speaker sharply, fixed him “And I remembered a I made in a | said gravely. “But you're tired; forgive me for 
with his gaze. moment of madness ma: I can't remember clearly; we | keeping you up red ety Perhaps to-morrow we can 

“What d’you mean?” ___ | were both heavy drinieere, Tl confess! But I promised | resume our conversation—with your » I'll make 

Traherne Sined a look at Iddesleigh, and an expression | him if ever he before his time that I'd | up here | myself a bed beside the fire—I know accommodation of 
of satisfaction leapt to his eyes. « and find the woman, or the woman's family, that had | these farms!” 

“ Didn't tell you the story of his life before he ruined his life and——” ‘ “I'm afraid I can’t offer you a room,” Iddesleigh 
died? Didn't he ask you to—to do one or two little things “Go on.” replied. “Still, Fejen shall make you thoroughly com 
for him? That's all I want to new } yee see, I was his; “And claim his revenge for him.” fortable hére, I promise you.” He hesitated a moment, as 
best friend. All his secrets he confi to me; I was “What ridiculous nonsense!” Iddesleigh forced the | if something in his mind. “But wouldn't it be 
more than a brother to him. But for a year or two before words from his lips, but they fell like dead, feless things, | more if we were to finish our conversation 
he died I lost sight of him. When I returned to England | spoken without meaning, without h—or belie: to-night—here now! To-morrow you will be going 


and 
your way, we shall be going ours.” 


strengt! f. 
and heard how suddenly and terribly he died I made “Hark!” Traherne cried. “Listen to the wind! This 
“You are leaving, then? Sroherne said, and Tadesleis® 


inquiries, and I discovered that you were with him at the is the sort of might when the dead awake and come back 


last. to life— wondered if it was imagination that him detect 
ce a gest ene ten waht md | PR he eth Ar Ee | FE ag ami ama 
’ an, el say, an “You lea ‘a i 
desteiyon won the toss? ” Lan ask wo jhen 9 . o_o « I'm tired, it's Theres shook his tad. 
“a “it ir and 9 I suppose? ” I se - d ‘aol ; ething about the ae i but he 
“Tt was lair an ° sad you’ w som g ’s jaws snaj controlled himself and 
Iddesleigh looked at woman's family.” vat cae He mers for the other to Serra 


“Excuse the question, no offence—I'm only a hman,| Traherne had returned to the firepl , end 
tw" Walt suppose ceaiided in you befor Ws cdc 

seath—when a man suddenly his house often wants 

putting im order, as the saying goes. ES te 


careless sort of , and I'm sure he left his house d throwing down rods and the cris led 
sy wel , so to speak.” found and round, sling inte s fave, clinging 
° long beard. 
Slowly, very slowly began to feel less resent- “Come here,” he cried loudly, and Iddesleigh came to 
i ‘distrustful, of Fred had said, his side. “Look out,” he commanded. “Your eyes will 
semecay Sirf ote sidinury tens st ocd Setar is tm ak oo Hl 
perverted sense of duty, and» Gosise So Go justice to ls fk baron the sow-—ther's enough mow thereto bal 
us.” 
a yeays,Ttsherae continned,, thoughtfully sucking hi ‘: "He closed the window with » bang and shook the snow 
et , at Dartmouth. You seem to have done the square On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls = . era ond brushed it from his tang 
throughout the Country. ; “No,” he continued, with thet deep, queer laugh of Hit; 
“no, I don’t think the storm will le of us, eny of 


them!” - 
wT s comfortable bome; they will want for 
world. us, leave to-morrow—or the oezt day! We're caught, 
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trapped up here by the storm, and here we shall have to 
remain 


! 
Iddesleigh turned away and walked to the fire 
ever a wind — — = ——e = 
“You've a r. Traherne,” he sai 
“but you haven't told me exactly what you want St a 
Hadn't you better tell me that at once, in half a dozen 
words?! It = ae you unpleasantness, perhaps dis- 
B 


appointment, s : 
Fred Tenberno lo stood by the fre and wormed his 
in ‘ 


“JT want,” he said b “I want to hel 
find the relatives of Paul Langrish’s wile if eny’ still 
exist; reasons I came to you for help are, krstly, 


that yon were ish’s friend and were with him when 
he therefore I presume he gave you his last wi 
and instructions ; and, secondly, fas winks 


« Because I believe that you married the woman Lan- 
grish hoped to make his wife if he had lived. "Did you?” 

“TI to see what that has to do with you,” Iddesleigh 
said curtly. “And I must refuse to answer.” 

Traherne shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Tt affects you more than it does me, certainly,” he said, 
dropping his voice. “For if ay did marry that particular 
7 of Langrish’s dead wife! 


He and for the very first time i 
ges ie lak ingtGinie 
(Another long instalment next week.) 


~ gate A PHRASE. 
1¥B : t is meant, John, by the phra 
‘carrying coals to Newesstle’? aed ee 
Husband: “It is a metaphor, my dear, showing the 
doing of something that is unnecessary.” 
..Wife: “I don’t exactly understand. Give me an 
illustration—a familiar one.” 
Husband : “ Well, if I were to bring you home a book 
entitled ‘How to Talk,’ that would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle!” 


“Men of my profession are very good story-tellers,” ; 
remarked the barber. 

“Yes,” assented the smarting sufferer in the chair, © 
“and they usually illustrate their stories with cuts.” 

--—_ —»f-o—-- -- 

“Wer,” said Snaggs, “I think many dogs have 
more senso than thcir masters.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Crags, “I have a dog like that 
myself.” 

‘And yet he couldn’t make out why they laughed. 

Morner : “Your schoolmaster can’t be such a mean 
man as you make out. I notice his son has all the 


go can gouily want.” 
bby: “ Why, those are what his father takes away 
from the other boys!” 


—»fo———— 
HER CRITICISM. 

A winrster newly appointed to a church in the South 
of Scotland asked an old lady how she liked his 
=e eT aan like it at all,” sh red 

rae “T don't like it at all,” she answered, 
“Wet, Jones is certainly patient man, with a| “And pray, why not?” he asked. 
tem t hard to ruffle. P “Well, in the first place,” she answered, “ye read 
‘ois ae ae iylinget . bide 1 = _ has | your sere an’ in eugene place, you dias Feaa 
select wall- > an’ i i ' 
and go through the ordeal without lasing his vores” lhc in the third place, it wasn’t worth the 


. ——t fe 
Tep: “Is Sawyer a clever doctor?” 
Ned: “Oh, very! He can tell a woman ient 
ae needs to take beauty exercises without ing 
er. 
——— {i 
First Doctor: “I’ve made a mistake and left old 
Richly the wrong prescription.” 
Second Doctor: “Is it serious?” 
First Doctor: “Very! Why, that medicine will cure 
him in less than a week.” 
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selling of 200,000 sets of the International Library of twenty sumptuous 


volumes, each set in a Handsome Fumed Oak Bookcase, to advertise “LLOYD’S WEEKLY NEWS.” 


If you are in 

Only 2/6 before Christmas arate abort one 
or more Christ- 

mas presents, send for the post-freo booklet at once. The 
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We wish this free descriptive book- 
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storehouse of intensely interesting things contained in the 
great International Library. As well send a friend in 
the country @ brick to give bim an ‘ea of the Bank of 
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tained in the 80 big volumes of the International Library. 

The free 
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ee —. and the fn oe oe — ; 

paper, the rge type, 

of the printing, and contains specimens of the contents and 
illustrations. 
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included. There are some 50 beautiful full-p ie illustrations. 
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send coupon below for freo booklet. 
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for the free booklet. 
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eend for tho freo booklet. 

If you possoss books that take up too much time to read. 
send for the free booklet. 


There is vo advertisement 
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If you aro a busy man with 

For Busy People _ little leisure, and yet wish to 

refresh your mind with the 

delights of interesting reading, send coupon for the free booklet, 

If you want to read (without the bother of hunting through 

thousands of books) the most fascinating nove's and stories, 

the most enthralling works of history, fiction, biography, 

poetry, drama, wit and bumour, travel, oratory, philesophy, 

ia ; ; science, natural history, theology, &c., &c., you should serd 
a va) Piss jl for the free descriptive booklet. 

\ You incar no obligation by sending for the descriptivo 
pooklet. But you will be the g.iner by having it. Send the 
coupon for it to-day. If you do not wish to mutilate your 
| -- paper you can senda postcard. Address ‘‘ The Managur, Lloyd’s 
Weokly News,” 212-L, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. ~ 

If you wish one or more Libraries for Christinas presents 
eond for the free booklet AT ONCE eo that you will not be 
disappointed, 


Decide at Once to Avoid Delay 


We have already sold tens of thousands 
ef Libraries, and the night and day work 
of every available large bookbinding 
establishment in the kingdom fails to 
keep pace with our orders ; therefore, 
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: for the descriptive booklet 
books a Bookcase sent carriage cad vepecines PREM adarary end Lorirs 
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Quwn your own Wy borrow Books sent post free. Eee els 
You only pay 28, 6d. down, and the twenty big ¢ econ meme: seks 
sumptuous volumes with the specially designed Wows,” ‘%12-L, Salisbury Square, 
handsome fumed oak bookcase are sent, carriage a ee ere Lae oak gnurame 
paid; and you have nothing more to pay anti te ee ae ad 


the books and bookcase have been in your home 
or the home of a friend for a whole month. After ; 
one clear month you complete the purchase by neL 
g/- monthly payments. 
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Lemon Pudding 


have sven are made as 
of flour, 


such as 


Hard Biscuits follows: Ws 


Weigh one 


hiscuite, and bake 
on a sieve till cold, and 


REDDISH.) 
Stewed Potatoes. Pat intos frying bse wer 
dripping, a little ch salt, per, and a 
ill of milk, thickened with flour. come to the 
il, add cold boiled potatoes cut into slices, and let all 
cook gently for ten minutes. Add a little bit more 


Lutter and serve very hot. — x 
Novel Way of Making Coffee. , Ce af geome 
coffee and one pint of cold water, place both in a clean 
pan on the fire. Stir till it comes to the boil and then 
add a tablespoonfal of cold water. Boil up again, add a 
iby gee of cold water and boil up once more. \ 
Draw the pan to the side of the stove, it stand ten 
minutes so that the liquid clears. Strain through a 
piece of flannel carefully. 
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comes in usefully when fresh | 
fruitis Take half a pound 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


To Make Sugar Icing Smooth Suyrine ‘ge 
into water. 8 the 
surface in this 


way, the knife in one direction, 
and constantly dipping it into the hot water. (Reply to 
R. Moapr.) 


‘tte | by keeping. 


and six Sim: Breadcrumbs, 
nip euctilty oll the tine, brain, a ee et and three 
to Mussoziz.) | milk. 


Add spice to taste. Put greased basin, 
rather firmly and boil ata for at least eight hours. 
remains of cold cod, or any 
with an equal quantity 


Keep filling up the pan with | water and take out 
the puddings when the pan is on the fire, and its 
milk and two contents boiling fast. N.B.—A teacupful of treacle 
a mould 
half an hour 


pack in 
h 


added to these proportions is appreciated by some pesple. 
instead of the fone. si PoP 
may be served in a variety of ways as follows : 

Salsify gorape the root, md hen into ahoet 
hs, and throw into vinegar and water as they are 

till the . Boil the salsify till tender in salted water, drain 
s in a saucepan with a piece of butter, a little 
Pek and a ly 2S eee 

js served in scallops, 

as the Bi would would be, after it is once boiled 


able courae at 


oven. 


the peas ove: t in boiling water, 
which Se nak ora o 
of soda will do as Next day rinse the dinner i siker 


bonate 
in 
fresh water and put on the fire in containing golden brown in deep fat. Drain 
cold water. Tot the peas come to the boll and cook serve it with fried parsley. (Reply to Sarsi¥y.) 


When Boiling Haddock 4,4), mdding nly ast To Remove Tar from Clothing: Aoply eh the se ae cctensenn artis Gel coen tees the 
sufficient water to cover, and boil slowly till ooo piece of flannel successive applications of turpentine, cow is separated, first by the of the cream from 
will probably dis- coal-tar, naphtha, and benzine. If the stains are very the caseous or cheesy and later by the tendency 
The Insects in Your Piano appear if qouopen old, should be well rabbed with ¢ tonne into | to hecig into ihe on a. Bacco os A 
» Ny woodwork wil salad 8 Ww process is perce sourin uid 
he hyo and ae heart ha till the s mole gonnbeioel yield to the other treatments. (Reply to H. T.) cadergoss such constant changes that it should always 
off. Procure some napht: sow it up in small muslin ie made as|® before drinking it, unless it is taken quite 
bags, and at it insi e the B taking oare that it wll A Good Family Embrocation foliows: Put a warm from the cow. wis catia ; 
not interfere wil rament. | beaten egg in’ bottle, shake quarter Ham quanti are for 
(Reply to EvgstEy, Morpeth.) of a or —— and, wren dogg mixed To Cure a two hams. Two pounds of salt 
_ which would relieve ada halt s pint of vinegar. A small lump one cake of prunella, two ounces of saltpetre, one ounce 
A Simple Cough Mixture, the children, is this: of cam and ammonia may be added after- of ealt, one ounce and a half of juniper berr oue 
Place in o jar six ounces of ounces of | wards. bottle tightly, and keep the embrocation of treacle, one pint and a beer. Boil all 
honey, and ten ounces of vinegar. _ Stand the jar == always at hand. (Reply to ) sek go ee eg Ett Ae : or the mane 
are mixed and ees pies "aha Gasea | 70 Mate Gede-Water' In « Tumbler. weigh before they are used. Turn the hams in the 
drachme of ipecacuanba and bottle for use. The | out powders containing thirty grains of bicarbonate of {Pickle and rab all over daily for three weeks. 
ose ig one tablespoonful every three or hours, | soda, and fold them in re ep In white | To Clean Lace Window Blinds and Fringe. 
(Reply to LIVERPOOL.) place twenty-five grains of or citric acid. | Procure some motor spirit from your ironm 3 if you 
Your Shirt, and Pocket-handKer- ve one powders in half a tumbler of. cold | take a wine bottle you will have it near filled for three- 
. will be beautifully white if you soap in, water, then mix the contents of the two tumblers, and | pence. In a room without fire or cial light begin 
chiefs ona let them stay twenty-four hours. When you will have a refreshing effervescing drink. (Heply ary cleaning. Put sufficient motor spirit into 
boiling, ‘ee plenty of conn sm. sad rinse several to Hawwaz.) Pr fasin to cnver ome blind, let it ak 6 ie pails ani 
imes in clear water. whiteness of linen depen: } then between t ut 
greatly on plenty of rinsing water Wing seed” The | TO MaKe MIN Digestible, i, to shake it weil, | wring it. Place the een thick, clean linen cloth 
gioss on 8! and collars comes from much practice and to sip it slowly. Shake the milk violently for a | and rub any with a linen rag. 
“ih the poteineSen Firm, even with the | few in a covered goblet, and then drink the lace out on the or on a line, and when 
“heel” of the iron is necessary. ( fo Wits0n, | immediately, but not hastily, before it has time to dry it should be as new. The same motor spirit wil! do 
Treland.) separate After for some hours, as, for ' several blinds. (Reply to IvANHOE.) 
IT DOES MATTER. GENTLE H\NTS. leyel of her gums, & piteously ul as we'l 
THE ife who neglects her ace, OF Never dress older than you are. Dress r. | a6 di . Tn spite of this pain, er, she is 
details of id rye the ground that | Never wear old ladies’ clothes, no matter how old you to participate in the dance an 
“it doesn’t matter,” is at t. get to be. vot there are such things as caps and festivities generally. 
er atti mind is mistaken ; first, because, if and shawls and easy-chair gowns. MAKE YOUR. OWN CLOTHES. 
pie or it means s slackening of of the and "Koop, your figure young You cannot hope to lokk| War buy ready- when you can 
self- H second because many things re " ° } 2, 
~~ really do — — either im tebe care of hair. i it quite easily J ss “hat. 
rarely doesn’t matter,” er ‘ : : 
spetking of their looks or their surroundings. “Sit up oe eS ee 
On the contrary, they are occupied ft ing and | manners. snies pier 
making the most of things, and this enables them | time. If you Lap horns obs 
to keep young in appearance and in mind. massage, and got q te a with that which 
When they ae think thet things don’t matter,| Don't act as pe gna Py bri 
then they are labelled “old maids,” and young. shop for digs ne . 
WHERE PLAIN WOMEN WIN. . FILIN Man le mak 
Braurr in many women is a wretched handicap, Somz of the Oe con dmcieing: 
because being beautiful a woman fancies that she runs ‘countries are distinctly quaint eto,, and if do not it 
the gamut of _ consequently she takes little pains us appear curious enough. will be as well for to 
tp cultivate other gifts more potent then beauty Stel si aah cmnge, one po gape pe With 
who starts out in life with a plain face, | the throwing of rice oid oon will fod bo 
and a figure that is nothing to boast of, m be| - An instance. y of coursp. 
u well uipped with good common-sense and the full Lower Ceylon, where if you do not how 
knowl that her individuality must more than | a sort of oracle to manipulate a pattern it 
com for the poverty of personal charm. Such | as a solemn off use to you. That is the 
a one is, then, at greater pains te others rather| In Japan, the symbolic potters you will always 
; than A rarely & . Tho laws of | expressive than directions for cutting 
a com mn work well in her behalf. She sign of The pattern o: 4 night- 
“y compensation ‘ier more beantiful sisters could never ears is the hich el 
Gultivate, and w vos sure to her love that her| In age however, the sag Sn J : 
i e favo could never unless 
} Bred with natural besuties of the mind. led FS —— . 
Five good pay for 
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DROPSY IS 


Mr. Henry Cunnington, of 100 St. Dunstan’s Road, 


NOT INCURABLE. HERE IS LONDON PROOF. 


YC) “Let me, by this letter, recommend Doan’s Backache 
Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, London, W., Kidney Pills to all who suffer as I did. Backache, 
wrote on Ist October, 1903: “Yours faithfully, 
“ Dear Sirs,—Words fail to express my gratitude for “ (Signed) Henry Cunnrncton.” Stiffness, 
the benefit I have received through Doan’s Backache On 12th June, 1905—nearly two years later—Mr. Cun- 
Backache Kidney Pills. Fora long time I endured painsinthe nington said:—“ Though it was nearly two years ago N 
back, snd in the end I was obliged to call in the doctor. that I was cured by Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills Iam ervousness, 
Ki dney He ordered me to bed at once, and I was under his atill well—in fact, I have never been ill since Doan’s : 
treatment for four months, when another doctor had _—Pills cured me. My back has kept strong, and there Tiredness, 
Pills 4 ao in. But even then I failed to cet relief. -_ = no - peg he the ings returning.” 
either my wife nor I thought there was any bope for peaking abou! ess, Mr. Cunnington went 
me. . ener on to suy: “ My kidney disense cae Sleeplessness, 
Are a CURE “ My legs, feet, and body now began on slowly, and at firet I didn't 
to swell, and became a great size, and think it was worth worrying about. Dizziness, 
for Rheumatism, there was urinary trouble too. But, before long, my back gave q 
“I went down to the seaside for a out altogether; for the life of me Irr lar Heart ; 
Lumbago, change, and my wife packed up a I couldn't stoop. The doctor told egu ’ 
um box of Doan’s Backache Kidney me that I should never be able 
Pills with my things. She was very to do any more work; he said my Urinary Troubles, 
Gravel, anzious for me to try them, and I kidneys were in a terribly congested 
did so more to please ber than any- stato. . . . But here I am, as Swellin s 
Dropsy, thing else. The first box made me well as jan was, og — orn 8S; 
better, and encouraged me to con- to say a wo or the medi. 
And tinue with the medicine. I am now cine which has done so much for Constant Thirst, 
pleased to be able to write this me.” 
All letter and say that Doan’s Pills Doan's Backache Kidney Pills are Are All 
have made me well again. I have | 2/9 a box, or 13/9 for 6 boxes. They 
been able to go back to my work, |\VGne be ht bat-ont 
Other end although it was five months ago. \\\ cannot be bought loose, y Symptoms 
that I was cured, I have not needed in the 2/9 boxes, which may be 
Diseases to be away from work since. I can be had of all Chemists and Stores, or Of 
on my feet all day without any pain saab Spemaron direct, poat free, from the Foster- 
1 or dropsical swelling, and my back a McClellan Co., 8 Wells Street, Oxford 
Of the KIDNEYS does not hurt me at ; KIDNEY Disease. 


all when stoop. Cured of Dropsy by 


oan’s Backache Kadney Pills. 


Is the Mitle man bothered with his Teeth? 


and nights wretched for the child, and 
because so anxious) for the mother? Well 
Give SCOTT'S 


f ft 


4 
3° 
PuHA | 


‘*PLAGMON COCOA CONTAINS ALL THE 
CONSTITUENTS ABLE TO SUPPORT LIFE.”— 
; Laneet. 


AIDS DIGESTION. 
PROMOTES 
REFRESHING 
SLEEP, 


Street, London, W. 


“ey 


v 


ee Van a ae SS ee ee ee ee eee wer 


s remember that if want your Soups, Sauces, Stews, Gravies 
¢ se to have the ace and 2 cian tik have made mine 80 


ntaine more nourishment than 10 — 
eet po ordinary Cocoa, and is absolutely 
free from ebemieals and added starchy matter. 


NOURISHES. 
WARMS. 
STRENGTHENS. 


in connection with the 
parm eat of our 
7 2900 insurance, 
The accident, it will be remembered, ocerrve? oa 
July 27th last on the «lectrified porticn of the 
Liverpool and Sontho rt Railway. On July 27th, 
19038—exact!y ‘wo seu. vefore ‘he fatal accident at 
8t. Enoch’s Station, “laogow, occurred, in which one 
of our readers was killed, and whoso widow also 
received £2,000. 


“PICTURE KIDDLE” COMPETITION. 

Ar the moment of going to press this Lag atom is 
just closing. The competition checking department 
1s piled up with scores big post-office sacks 
crammed to the top with envelopes containing com- 
petitors’ efforts. though the number of entries is 
considerably in excess of that which we anticipated, 
every effort will be made to arrive at the result in as. 
short a time as possible. Next week we shall bo ina 
better position to tell you when you are likely to 
expect to hear news concerning result 

flisrory StupENT inquires : “ Who was Napoleon II.?” 

Napoleon the Great had a son by his 
second wife, Marie Louise, who on his girth took the 
title of King of Rome. Napoleon was very fond of 
him, indeed, and positively doted Ki a9 his offspring. 
After Waterloo, when Napoleon icated, he pro- 
claimed his son Napoleon II. Emperor of the French, 
But he nover reigned, and was, in fact, degraded 
from even his title, “ King of Rome.” He was known 

afterwards as Duke of Reichstadt. The chief recog- 
nition of his title at all was given nearly f years 
later, when Louis Napoleon took the title of 
Napoleon III.—not II. as everybody 
thus admitting the “reign” of Napoleon’s heir. 

‘Wnuy are Editors so touchy about having mistakes 
pointed out to them in their papers?” asks F. O. U. 
Tho was almost insulted by the Editor of his local 
paper recently for calling attention to an error. in 
spaliee Wa ee itors touchy about those 

ings, F. O. U.? Dear, dear! Up a letter 

- calling attention to an error is regarded by us 
as a strange and weird 0 gery to be 
framed, or embalmed or bottled, and put in the 
editorial museum. Your local editor must be a 
strange sort of man. I can only conclude that you 
were not the first to point out the mistake to him, 
because, of course, you know, on papers where they 
make mistakes, sometimes more than one person tells 
the Editor, and when it to the 485th, he, 
perhaps, does get a bit peevish, you know. 

Why,” asks CrErtcus, “do employers always 

applicants for employment to state the salaries +f 

expect? For instance, I am out of a job. I shoul 
like to get a salary of £5 per week, of course—or 
more—but I should not Evoskataly refuse £1, 1f 
nothing better turned up. I am willing to take 
whatever salary the duties are worth, and surely it 
should be the employer—not the employeo—who 
should decide that point?”——————I_ think 

Curzicus is quite right. It is a trifle unfair to 

expect the applicant, who cannot the nature 

of his‘dutics, to name a salary. The employer 

knows what he is willing to pay, what he can afford 

to pay, and what he has been in the habit of 
erefo 


3 


earn, 


pening 


THE RESULT OF THE BAZAAR COMPETITION. 
The following competitors have sent in the twenty-five best 
ggestions, and have cach been sent a gold-plated pencil- 
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A READER points out a 
saalansbole cotnsbtani’ a 


| 
| 
| 


Hales ave ae “oer 
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Mz. Norezoox has been inundated with replies to the 
conundrum, “ Why is a Scotsman like a otor-car? 

following : 

Heath ; OC. E. 

, Ilford, Kesex ; 

Victoria Street, Belfast ; 


J. Johnston, 
G. Pryborn, 


G. Bailie, 15 
165 Newport Road, 
G. Lawson, 64 Abbotefo: 

R. M. (Glasgow) sends me the 


following: “The 
comm: rcial was seated in i 


hispered somethi 
in vis ear which kept him in silence jer — 
his d stination. After —tenigh' 
tha was asked how he had silenced him, ‘I 
tela him I was an undertaker's traveller, and if he 
left a deposit of 10s, with the station-master I would 
see him buried for 15s.’” 
Here is an oppertanity for the ingenious. Have you 
ever reckoned up the minutes you lose in & day doing 
little things that must be done, but that seem to 
to do than they should? Your boots, 
for instance, take a few minutes to lace. ere 
surely ought to be a simpler and quicker way of 
adjusting one’s footgear. I will give twenty-five boxes 
of Messrs. Tom Smith’s famous istmas crackers 
suggestions of how to save 


will offer twen 
to get your Christmas crackers on the cheap. The 
closing date for this contest is December 4th. Post- 
cards only, please, addressed to the Cracker Competi- 
tion Editor of Pearson's Weekly. 


anything tangible, he is, nev ess, robbing the 
ah y of their traction power, and adding to the 
burden of their horses, if only by a fractional amount. 


in, be taking ener ee and a | 
_acq i ode habits. But, between P. J. an 
myself, and outside Sunday-school, is 

it. Both P. J. and 


of dignity and im 
an 6 portance 


gives a certain ine 
ou. be —_— the 


to a caller. Sh 


or seeming to lose them. On a slack day the r.t.d. 
is invalua accumulation 


ever 


pristine 

Office there is a wild, unconquerab! longing 

blood. Let me tell how it Spe from Y Rize 
sent in the followi 


timo without the ai 


i 
fi 
bj 
rie 
el 


; 
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d Seeded he tly. a aye 

an . isa 
ic that is generally a in this as being 
indelicate. F issued the command; “ it.” 
morning the senior sub. was late. 
asked. “ Ye-es,” id with a ya 
first. time I noticed the bleary, -out, 
look he wore. I asked him a few questions. I made 
a few remarks, They all related to the ordinary 


2 
ew 
= 


B 
z 
F 


Wer uenpina 
Nov. 90, 1905. 


His answer was uniform 
It was “Ye-es,” and 
he ceased to answer at all. 
Oncaea 4 2p yr elaromh 
e m at 0 es, 

i Toes," he said, vawied, oni 

fell asleep ages. that cruel 
— of Eanty Rises, and all the subs. had 
red, though in different ways. e recommends 

the scheme as an excellent sleep composer, having 
himself slept on till nearly eleven; but another 
contends that a plan that wakes you every ten minutes 
through the night, though quite likely to wake you 
at any specified hour, is too exciting for frequent use, 
H. M. writes: “I am a railway mian by trade, and 
about a fortnight ago was firing on a train through 
a place called Haughley Junction, on the Great 
Eastern. I was loo at an engine which was 
shunting on the Mid-Suffolk Light Railway, when | 
noticed a bird sitting in the cab of the engine where 
the driver and fireman stand. I went across tn have 

a look, and found that it was a rook. The bird had 
been wounded some time before close to the line, 
and was picked up by the driver. It was taken on 
the engine and cared for and fed till it got quite well 
again, and now shows no inclination to leave its 
resent aa la It is quite tame, and sits on the 
river's hand and takes ite food. I wonder if any 

of eat readers know where else a rook is kept as a 


thing indirectly intended for you, and asks “if th 
cap Yes, it does fit, and I'm going to pel 
!” And then invite him to meet you 
hours, and ceed wear it, for five minutes 
- ec I think that d stop the annoyance once 


8000 Eevee LINSURANCE. 


488 Claims already paid, including two of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims te 


the extent of £1,900—not f only, £1 
<e or one only £1,000 specially 


NT AND GUARANTEE ConPora- 
26 to 46 M Btzeet, - 


ell ith of 
ing, a 
the 


possession. Insurance 
Sarg iad 
ett or her, of abode, 80 
ered, death result from 

ren three at las secureevee. 

a ing the current number ot 


by oe as ist Wate Sire 
Por ON 7 


officials in any of the 
velli 
ge 


ARANTER Co! Tow 
E.0., within seven daye 

shemeerree the Editor 
SO rat otk ast any cycllat 


pat of ite poe 
ie aS aioe re 
occu! paper be at his, or her, 
ahode, an long an eoapon fn 5 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarde4 te sach reader whose letter is dealt with on this page, or whose sugsestion for a title le used. 
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“STITCH: 


Agents 


\] Wanted. 


Good . 


| Commission. 


Suffering 


QUENT GRE 


JERVOUS 
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LANG SYNE” Smoke 


SOLD IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY. 


‘N-TIME?’ 


(PATENT). 
{A _MOST USEFUL NOVELTY. 


PRICES ; 
Nickel Plated ... 
Oxydised Silver 
Gun Metal 
Copper .. 
Extra Cotton Spools, 1)- per doz. 


Cowtarns— 


NEEDLES, 
PINS, 
COTTONS 


(Black & White) on Spools. Man geom ented} 2/ Geach, 


Obvtainabdle at most Jewellers, Stores, Drapors, Motor and Cycle Outfitters, or 
gample case sent Post Free for 1/1 or 2.7 direct from the Manufacturers— 


P. BLOARDA, 24 BARTLETT'S BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


eaccancasnnanas Made from Lardy mater!- 

als and excellently and finish: 
Six White-handled Table Sontped. 

Six White-handled Dessert Knives, 
Six Nickel Silver Table Forks 
Bix Nickel Silver Dessert Yorks, 
Six Nick] Silver Dessert Spoons, 
Pair Nickel Silver Table Spoon:, 


Siz Nickel Silver Tea 8) lb 
Six Nickel Silver Epoons, 
Pair Nickel Silver oons, 


bat Nickel Sliver Moist Sagar *poon 
e e) Silver 
Pair N.ckel Silver 3 Tonga, - : 
inall. Price 22/6 cash, or pay 2/6 
receipt, and five monthly 


A. THOMAS 709), 


wie witb order, 
delivers goods.— 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


pring. Pp. 
Beniten. fanchester. 


Gorjarin 
Dresdin House, Nether 8t., North Finchley, London, 


full of wear a "Bend for book- | 


442), ° ‘Suggestions in Season,” Explains all; 
Me ata ‘Aistinct aivan: in durable high-grade goods | 
at remarkable prices, 2:80 Autumn Curtains, Hosiery, 


ae. a Peace & fons. The Looma, Nottingham, | 


sted I prices. Beautilul ful Catalogue 


re have been rece Bionser, to. Pept. 74 Y.), Wonstes 


inent 
by eminent 


news gives a clear a, practical explanation. 
free on application to 72 Bishopsgate 
B.C, Mention ‘* Pi "s Weekly.” 


wrapper: 133 ma eantite$ $8. ar 
ra Sample. 24. paaesing Euote: Sect, ae w. Reeser 


io ah and ha 
take for debt, w 
Sei Brixton, Road, London 


Sri ste Mantes 


Dying Piss 


Cockatoos. 
free. — Broadheath Rubber Works 


4 teinoham, , England. 
Concise 


t Road, oat Pondon, Ls 


t ting Pood work 
interes 


, Leeds. 


smotiat. Concise Instrac- 
Rates, post free 1,14.—Book 


THE PIPE OF PIPES. 


We Rave Just received the following unsolicited t.6 imonial from a TOBACCONIST— 


/ / 


tisk Few 2'6 with order, Fay 
: Ka deli very and HG 
Eaglish mede pois pt onthe, 
gbt months. 
{hroughcut, 47,6. On these exceedingly 
easy terms you can obtuin as handscme and as 
servicabie a watch as any gentleman could wish 
to posaess. The English Lever can behad with key- 
wind, or in j-plate Keyless movement fitted 
soli ‘silver case, with compenrated balance an@ and 
all latest improvements. It’ ‘aa perfectly accurate 
watch with a ten years signed warrant, usually 
sold at £5 5s. 
The key winding movement are heavier built, 
Se utyy trades, mines, & a 
ba 'v for heavy tra 
t. Hall-marked Wedding in 5 and Solid 
Gali Ke pers, S3Gper pair. Every lescription of 
Jewellery on easy 


buying direct from you will save money 


a THoMas, 3 te Dept. 114. 


itaeper 


When Writing 
to Advertisers 
Please mention 


Feeth Bought.—Noney sent 


on 
ina or if price not th returned 
pend Steer eircie's, Road | B_ Pearce. 10 Granville Road, Hove, Brighton._ rail amaruvaed os Brighton. 
Send 1d. ae otees os ohter aa ‘Advice PREM for id 
it.—k. Otto, | = Lincoln. 
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on! fur 

, measeroment forms.—1f. Harm. 
le Tailors, Sleaford. 

5 — Gradual Payments, Send for’ Hist. 

Thoroughiv sound relia’ le work. Hard and close 

Spocting —T. Wild, Victoria Gun Works, Birming- 


ashing, Wringing, au 
ewalogs Manis Was as 


| try one, gold all “Tealers. 
| &Co., Eagie Foundry. Ke Kei 


Free.— Baker Buoy ° 
- use with tne the Money 
oe Ltt § as Rent, ‘Mortimer’s | wt 


Stet 


Avenue, Ponte 
Be acs ry of Love, ee, 
urely Necned, 74.—P. 


my goods, three dozen 1/0 
Manchester; 


Co. wal ritain St, 


5 as {call or forward 
value sige pen sete, return, or offer maton Getol 


. (Batad. 100 aes 
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FITS CURED 


have (ey pes to our Meading hunting hunting gentlemen, with whom I 
and result ad result orders have "es e entirely from mmendation ; it is the pipe 
ity over hetigree! | pipe. 

the old since 

excess’ wely. another 


read ens 


MAKES A BEAUTIPUL, XMAS LRESENT. 
‘end for our Titwstrated Boobiet 
PRIOBS: 4/., 5/6, 7/6, err wees 


PATENT URN PIPE CO., 188 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


VARICOCELE 


All men suffering from Varicocele and x! 
a8 eBower.scoatg troubles with ensuing 1:68 

lor Illustrated Lurene arly 

, toge: er 

a a thee ean ases. Symptons. ine nd painless 

of cure. Hundreds of Testimonials of of 


Po MUERA Ad doa hampton Row, 


Consul 


WORK FOR ALL 


We give a Nickel Silver Timekeeper 
and Mexican Bllverine Watch Chain, 
with guaranteo to keep correct time 
for three years, or a Lady's or Gent's 
Bollcd.Gold Ring, free to any person 
selling 48 Penny f Pictorial Post-cards 
og st day nye. ‘ou can xell them in 

end ais and address 
CPost-cara will do) 


BRITISH FINE ARTCo., 115 Strand, Loaden. WC, 


FOR HEADACHE & 
rare sreg>y,errectivs. NEURALGIA, 
CUBES IN TEN MINUTES. 


WOMAN'S UNFAILING FPRIEND 


OWLE’S 
PILLS. 


Bold by all Chemists throughout the World 
Boxes im 29,\and 4/6, or sent anywhere on 
receipt of Postal Order for 13, 2/10, or 47, by 


HT. TOWLE & 00 LID. Menafactarin 
Nortiwonhm od 
ve of Imi and Worthless. 


SEND 
2/6 
WITH ORDER, 


PAY BALANCE 
1/- WEEKLY. 


OZERINE. 


Sent tocall parte of the World. 
of unsolicited 


_ 


a6 and {f/- post free. 317 hoa fi daiaeen 


Lexdon, ¥. 


WANTED. 


1. W. NICHOLL, 
PHAR. CHEM., 25, High Street, BELFAST. 


100,000 BEAUTIFUL RUGS GIVEN AWAY. 


sh Phenom Of. tae ah rong Weebl; aes is 
do to the re i ra 7G 1905). ou PROBaNeiaE e™ 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN [PRS 
HALF-CUINEA DAL 


-toom, Dining-room, Bedroom, etc., 
poked ¢ Cramesn, and 


wih FREE AG. hae our Jot 
ail middle Koala} Lom, elma! 


Earpet ra shail ani a 3 Carpets 
TWO BUGS for 10/6. AEG wilting! ee 


oF D TO RE. aan OF |¥. HODGSON 8, CH 
PERE & BONS. City of 


a Weekly (30,11/1905). will send to 


readers of Pearson's Wetty (90, 11/1905), for the small 
of postage 4d. ex. 


rt, in Bla k 
richly trimme:i 


with good linencite 
ket, and we shull in 
with vach 
a 5 ane ; 
 agal a pateern 
lot with 
CUR Pendant. 


Pet tedwith pearls 


Fqncies, and 
 Yorget-mo- 
cconrea cased, 


Wept. Pw.) Menutre, ans.| @ 
Woodsley Boad, LEEDS. ; 


ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUES of Carpets, Hears... ues, Overmantels 
Bodsteads, Bedding, Table Linens, Curtains, &c., Post Pree if montioning ‘' Pearson's 
Weekly” (30,11,1905), when writing. 


¥.B.—Foreign Orders executed, packed free, and shipped ut fewest tates. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDNESS:; “ ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” Cheques ia: P.0.'s Payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS, 
WOODSLEY_ROAD,_LEEDS: 


a DEF Fits d 


147 Hound 
—— 


So ywra fs: ase. © 


=o 


See one aay, 


